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“| like HANDYSETS! 


They're clean and neat... and 


EASY TO USE.” 


HANDYSETS 
SAVE TIME! 


Yes, HANDYSET business forms are clean 
and neat. . . and easy to use. Furnished with 





carbons pre-interleaved between copies, they 
are ready for writing. Just write, then snap 
them apart. 


And for further savings in time, as well 
as for additional efficiency, several related 
forms can be combined into one Handyset 
form. Then, one girl fills in all related forms 
in one swift typing. For example, in one 
easy writing, she can fill in the invoice, sales- 
man’s copy, file copy, accounting copy, the 
shipping label, packing slip, and the express 
form or bill of lading. 


HANDYSETS are ideal for use as invoices, 
purchase orders, statements, and other widely 
used business forms. Write or phone for 
samples today, 








The Baltimore Salesbook Company 


BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 





It Takes 500 Tons 
of Equipment for Just 
One Telephone Exchange 


Five hundred tons of equip- 
ment and 62,000 man-hours of 
work are needed to install just 
one 10,000-line Dial Telephone 
Exchange. 

Here’s the story of months of 
work condensed into two minutes 
of reading time. (Bear with us, 
please, if several of the words get 
technical.) 

There are 1800 crossbar 
switches, 4000 multi-contact re- 
lays and 65,000 conventional 
relays. These automatic switch- 
ing mechanisms open or close 
millions of telephone circuit 
paths. 
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Eighty miles of cable are needed 


to connect all this apparatus. 
There are 2,600,000 soldered con- 
nections, each one a careful hand 
operation. 

All that is for only one Tele- 
phone Exchange to serve one 
community. At present-day 
prices, the cost runs to $1,500,000. 

The money for these new facil- 
ities must come largely from in- 
vestors who are willing to put 
their savings in the business. 

Only through reasonable earn- 
ings can the telephone company 
attract the new money that is 
needed to do the job. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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NOW - Freedom to choose Air Travel! 


TRANSPORTATION OFFICERS now have com- 
plete freedom to issue Air Transportation via 
Scheduled Airlines . . . solely on a basis of the 
military requirements. Latest regulations dis- 
card all special “‘preference’’ favoring any one 
form of commercial transportation. 


THE ONLY TEST is a carrier's ability to move 
personnel with the required efficiency. The 
Scheduled Airlines save vital time and man- 
power . . . move individuals or large groups 
with unequalled Speed, Comfort and Economy. 


Today’s Travel is Air Travel 


INSURANCE! ... 


Only on SCHEDULED Airlines, $5,000 to $25,000 at 25c to $1.25. 


Covers trips in United States—trips between any points in U. $., Canada, Alaska 
and Hawaii—trips between U.S. and Mexico, Bermuda or West Indies. 





10% DISCOUNT for personnel of the Department of Defense traveling on official business 
using Government Transportation Requests. 





™ Scheduled Airlines OF THE US. 


ALL AMERICAN AilRWAYS | 

AMERICAN AIRLINES | 

BONANZA AIR LINES | 

BRANIFF AIRWAYS | 

CAPITAL AIRLINES | 

CENTRAL AIRLINES | 

CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIRLINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES 

CONTINENTAL AIR LINES =| 

DELTA AIR LINES 


EASTERN AIR LINES 
EMPIRE AIR LINES 
FRONTIER AIRLINES 
INLAND AIR LINES 
LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 
MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 
PIEDMONT AVIATION 


PIONEER AIR LINES 

ROBINSON AIRLINES 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 

TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
UNITED AIR LINES 

WEST COAST AIRLINES 
WESTERN AIR LINES 
WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 
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Sub Smasher . . . One of the most completely 


electronically equipped planes ever built, the U. S. Navy’s new Martin 
P5M-1 Marlin is a deadly anti-submarine weapon designed to 
detect surfaced and snorkeling submarines. And, once the sub has 
been located, the Marlin carries the killing punch in its bomb 
bays to destroy the enemy raider. 


The big seaplane’s features—many of them still secret— 
are a product of teamwork among Navy BuAer, N. A.C. A. 
and Martin aircraft systems engineering. Long, extended 
hull for greater water stability—clean, streamlined profile 
for higher speed—hydro-flaps for fast stops and quick turns 
in taxiing—all contribute to 
the superior peformance that will aid 
the Navy in keeping our sealanes 


swept clean of undersea raiders. AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Q-- Since 1909 


Tue Gienn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management. 
Circulation, etc., required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 
3, 1933 and July 2, 1946 (39 U.S.C. 233) 
of U. 8. Coast Guard Magazine, published 
monthly at Annapolis, Maryland, for 


October, 1951. 


STATE OF MARYLAND, 
County of Anne Arundel, ss 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Elmer M. Jackson, Jr., who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Business 
Manager of the U. S. Coast Guard Maga- 
zine and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in Section 537, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
Publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
Mess managers are: 


Publisher—Talbot T. Speer, 3120-56 Fred- 
@rick avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Business Manager—Elmer M. Jackson, 
gr., Wardour, Annapolis, Md. 


Editor—Edward Lloyd, 10 German street, 
Annapolis, Md 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
@orporation, its name and address must be 
gtated and also immediately thereunder the 
Hames and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
@orporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
@oncern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be 
given.) 


The Capital-Gazette Press, Inc., 215 West 
street, Annapolis, Md. 


Talbot T. Speer, 3120-56 Frederick ave 
nue, Baltimore, Md. 


8. That the known bondholders, mort- 
@agees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) 


None 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stoclehold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and secur- 
ity holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 

of the person or corporation for whom such 

trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
Uef as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any inter- 
est, direct or indirect, in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. 


ELMER M. JACKSON, JR., 
Genera! Manager. 


Sworn to and subse ~_. before me this 
ninth day of October, 1 
LILLIE L. FRENCH. 
(Seal.) 


My commission expires May 4, 1953 
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AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 








A Complimentary Letter That We 
Hope We Deserve And Merit 


869 F. Street, 


San Bernardino, Calif. 
OU HAVE succeeded in bringing to 
pass something that is rarely accom- 

plished: the giving of personality and soul 
to a periodical. It is not any detraction 
from this achievement that one recognizes 
these as being derived from and bearing 
faithful resemblance to your own. 


The MAGAZINE has been good. It has 
been the best of the several Service maga- 
zines I have read at one time or another. 
It has been well worth the time of anyone 
who chanced to read it, whether or not he 
happened to be or ever had been in one of 
the armed services. It covered its field well 
and was not afraid to look at items beyond 
the bounds of intra- or inter-Service life. 
With all of these to its credit, it remained 
until the last few issues, a periodical. It 
now is in the way of becoming one more 
instance of an institution, which is the 
lengthened shadow of a man—according 
to one rather eminent authority. My opin- 
ion is to the effect that, as a consequence, 
it is in the way of becoming a more read- 
able, interesting, and substantial publica- 
tion. 


Your philosophy is your own, of course. 
It is a most personal and intimate thing, 
always. May I say that it strikes me as 
being an exceptionally realistic and under- 
standing one? With this as the touchstone 
of the MAGAZINE, it is not at all surpris- 
ing that you have developed this periodical 
to the point where it is more than a source 
of information and a reflection of official 
beliefs and decisions. There is the needed 
ingredient, now in it, of human awareness 
and recognition of the desire for recogni- 
tion as another human being by every man 

whatever his station may be. The essen- 
tial brotherhood of man, the relative un- 
importance of temporary place or power, 
and the dignity of the lowest-placed person 

these are the components of the mood 
and atmosphere one finds in the MAGAZINE. 
Yes, you have done a remarkable thing. 


The Service magazine would ordinarily be 
the last place one expected to find these; 
it is the place, possibly above all others, 
where they are needed. 


My very best wishes for your continu- 
ing success with the COAST GUARD MAGA- 
ZINE accompany this letter. 


Sincerely, 


E. E. JACKSON, 
CPC, USCG (Ret.) 





This Idea May Be Worthy Of 
Much Official Consideration 


CGC Yakurtat, 
Portland, Me. 


OR OVER two years now, I have been 

making weather patrols on vessels out of 
Portland, Maine. On the last patrol, I got 
to thinking about an idea that might merit 
some consideration from Headquarters. 


Thirty days doesn’t seem like too long 
when you're on the beach, but thirty days 
(or more) on one of these weather patrols, 
especially in the winter time, is no picnic. 
It would help a lot if the personnel on 
station could receive some mail while out 
en station. 


For the last few patrols, the command- 
ing officer of this ship has requested that 
the relieving cutter bring out our mail 
and then they transfer it to us at sea. The 
telieving ships have obliged us and the mail 
has been received several days earlier than 
usual. 


So far as the official mail is concerned, 
this procedure gives the administrative per- 
sonnel on the ship a chance to get all of 
the routine correspondence caught up be- 
fere arriving in port and lessens the gen- 
eral confusion upon arrival from a weather 
station after having been gone for several 
weeks, 
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Why can’t the Coast Guard have the 
mail flown out to the ships on station 
periodically? If it was brought out only 
once, say in the middle of the patrol, it 
would be a great help and a terrific morale 
booster. For the stations up north, it 
should only be a few hours flying time from 
Argentia and for the stations down south, 
only a few hours from the States. 
Very truly yours, 


R. C. MCCLANAHAN, SKI. 





College Student Makes A Strong 
Reply To Critic Of Behavior 

211 N. Dixie Avenue, 

Cookeville, Tenn. 
ae 5 of the September issue contained 

a very interesting article by a Mr. Fred 

Montgomery of the Coast Guard. The fact 
that he is who he is and I’m a college boy 
may mean that my letter may not be pub- 
lished—but I hope it will be in order that 
another side of the picture be presented. I 
have reason to believe that Fred was a bit 
vindictive and unfair in what he said. 
You see, I’ve pulled many a liberty in 
blues, myself. 


The first topic taken up was the matter 
of drinking too much. In the eyes of most 
thinking people, a drunk’s a drunk, no mat- 
ter what he has on his back. For me to 
go into some of my exploits while in bell 
bottoms is to veer too far off the subject 
right now, but out of as many years in the 
Navy as I have had in college (I'm gradu- 
ating this quarter), I can say that on the 
whole, sailors get by with more in six 
months than any college boy does in his 
entire period of college life! There are punk, 
snotnosed kids in both, and they are as 
assinine in one as the other. 


Then came the matter of flag-waving. 
Fred mentioned forefathers and work, etc., 
and attempted to point out that college 
boys sit on their fannies while our fore- 
fathers gave us the example of working for 
a living. I'd simply like to point out that 
I've swabbed, ki-yied, waxed, polished, and 
scrubbed down for many an inspection, to 
say nothing of other distasteful work with 
a pogo stick or a butt bucket, but as far 
as work was concerned—if I prefer this, it’s 
simply because I believe it pays better, and 
what sailor doesn’t beef about ‘‘that measly 
check’’?? Work? Let Mr. Montgomery try 
college for awhile, and he'll learn quite 
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painfully that it isn’t brains or pull that 
gets that old sheepskin, it’s just plain old 
gut-grinding work! Remember, too, that 
it was our forefathers who introduced high- 
cr education and provided for it in every 
single way they could down through these 
fabulous years of American history. Such 
people as Fred seem to want to put a 
premium on ignorance! Our forefathers 
would spit in his face! 

Then that last part beginning, ‘‘Let’s 
suppose . . . ’’ was interesting. I’m won- 
dering whether Mr. Montgomery was actu- 
ally ‘‘supposing,’’ or had he just been had 
by some guy stealing his girl? Mr. Mont- 
gomery was just bitter. His inferences were 
ungrounded. Granted his Gene Melchiorre 
may be a crook, but it’s only exceptions 
that make the news—not the rule. The 
rule is a darn decent guy in college, and 
such things as ‘‘crooks’’ are so rare they 
make headlines for days. The City College 
boys and those in L.I.U. are excellent exam- 
ples of that. 


My only complaint is that neither I nor 
Fred can have our cake and eat it, too. If 
we get anything out of life we have to 
work for it, College Joes and G.I. Joes 
alike. And the marriage statistics in war- 
time prove that a uniform makes a man. 
I'm not a parent, but some day I will be; 
and when it happens, my daughter may 
marry a sailor in uniform. But until that 
ume, I'm doing lots of work to see to it 
that she doesn’t marry the uniform but the 
guy inside. It’s the calibre of the man that 
will determine my acceptance of him, and 
it’s the calibre of Mr. Montgomery that 
may keep him always a loud-mouthed, beef- 
ing swabbie. The Coast Guard has excel- 
lent schools, comparable to many of our 
colleges; if he'd use some of his energy 
productively instead of griping, he’d be a 
better man. My answer to his question: 
A daughter of mine would never marry 
a sailor like Fred Montgomery, but thank 
goodness all sailors aren't like he is. 

Hopefully, 
DAVE BRIDGES. 


Feels He And His Mates Rate 
Rewards For Wartime Service 
E DO NOT agree with your answer 
to the letter written by the Coast 
Guardsman who complained that his previ- 
ous training in the Army was not being 
given proper consideration. We think your 
answer is unfair. All of us at this station 
are ex-Servicemen who did our part in 
World War II. Most of us ex-Servicemen 
did not choose our branch of the Service. 
We were told to do a job and we did it to 
the best of our ability. We think we should 
get the same breaks as the young fellows 
who we fought for and for whom we 
made the United States a better place in 
which to live. 
World War II is over but please don't 
forget us! 
Sincerely yours, 
DISGUSTED WICKIE. 
* * + 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: Ex-Servicemen get 
the same breaks in the Coast Guard as any- 
one else. The only time ex-Servicemen run 
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afoul of trouble is when they sit down on 
their duffs and expect to be handed the 
privdeges and promotions that other ship- 
mates have to struggle for. A man’s war- 
time service does not entitle him to an 
automatic ride on a gravy train.—E. L.) 


This Fellow Does Not Agree 

With Shipmate’s Earlier Gripe 
Cape Canaveral Light Sta., 
Artesia, Florida. 

AM STATIONED at the lighthouse 

from which you recently received a 
letter criticising the Coast Guard and I 
would like to give my impression of this 
station. 

If the originator of the complaint con- 
siders this a dog’s life, he must have had 
the life of a king as a civilian. Yes, I admit 
our liberty is scarce. We get liberty one 
out of every four nights and one out of 
every four weekends. 

Our watch system could be improved, I 
admit, but should all things be perfect? 
We buy and cook our own food, therefore, 
we eat when and what we want to. If we 
are careful with our buying, we can make 
a little extra money. 

If a person has ambition and a good 
hobby he can make a nice bank account 
while on duty here. There is plenty of time 
for fishing and building anything you 
would want to. 

I have applied for yeoman-storekeeper 
school as did the ‘“‘griper."’ I realize my 
time will come but I am not complaining 
about any delay because I have found out 
through letters from former boot-camp 
buddies that I have one of the best deals 
in the Coast Guard and I’m thankful for it. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK JARVIS, SA. 


Men In Fourteenth District 
Wonder If They Are Forgotten 
CGC Basswood, 
FPO, San Francisco, Cal. 

WRITE YOU tonight to put over a 

point which has been bothering me and 
lots of other boys in the 14th District. 

I think we have been kind of neglected 
in some ways. For instance, you have an 
article on some Base in the States and it 
receives a big write-up on its activities and 
its qualities, while we in the 14th sit here 
and dream of all the duty that is in the 
States. I think it is time someone looked 
into the, activities which are going on in 
this district. I'm on the USCGC BAss- 
WOOD, and it deserves a lot of credit for its 
work. I'm not just writing this to give 
our ship glory, but to prove that no ship 
in the States could ever say it has done 
more work than the BASSWOOD. 

She is an 180-foot Buoy Tender, has a 
crew of 47 enlisted men and five officers. 
She works a lot of buoys; plus all the 
logistic runs to French Frigate Shoals Loran 
Transmitting Station. We are right this 
minute in the Marshall Islands helping to 
close various unnamed Loran Transmitting 
Stations down. We will most likely be 
out here for Christmas, while some of the 
so-called ‘‘Racketeers’’ are home on leave 
eating a nice Christmas dinner. Ob, don’t 
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WINDPROOF LIGHTER 
One zip and it's lit... 
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even in wind or rain! 





Zippo Signature Model. Your Zippo Leather-Crafted Model. 
own signature or handwritten Cases in fine genuine leather. 
message permanently engraved Calfskin or Morocco. Choice of 
on a Zippo! 4 colors. 
See Zippo Lighters at your Ships Service Store. Ask about Zippo’s 
service on personalizing your Zippo with initials, signature or message. 
© 1951 ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRADFORD, PA. 
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get me wrong, we're not complaining of 
our duty; but just the way that no one 
knows that we even exist. And among 
other ships in the District, we are totally 
neglected in the COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 

You won't print this because it really 
and truly tells the truth about our neglect. 
I would appreciate it if you would just bear 
my point in mind and look for something 
to print about the boys in the Fourteenth 
District. 

Yours truly, 
AL SHEA. 
* ” * 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: We'll do our best to 
cover all the news of all the Coast Guard 
all the time but you fellows out there in 
the field can help us by sending in worthy 
news étems—-E. L.) 


Here Are Two Old-Timers Who 
Continue To Enjoy Magazine 
The Elms, 
N. Waterboro, Me. 
PEAKING OF old-timers who read the 
MAGAZINE, I shipped aboard the old 
Dix back in 1902 as a fireman. That’s 
almost half a century ago. I guess this 
makes me one of your saltiest subscribers. 
MILLARD J. LORD. 
+ a + * 


48 West Chester Street, 
Nantucket, Mass. 
READ WITH interest the recent remarks 
about old-timers reading the MAGAZINE 
and I think my father qualifies. My father, 
Horace Norcross, joined the Service in 1892. 
He left the Service in 1895 and rejoined 
im 1899. He remained in the Service until 
1924 when he retired. 


Today he is hale and hearty in spite of 
his 91 years and he enjoys reading the 
MAGAZINE. He is keenly interested in the 
Coast Guard and in the wonderful articles 
in the MAGAZINE. 

Sincerely, 
BERTHA S. KITTILA. 


Wife Suggests More Publicity 
For Men On Lighthouse Duty 
Norfolk, Va. 

LOOK FORWARD oo receiving the 

MAGAZINE every month but what 
about printing something about the guys 
on the lighthouses? My husband is sta- 
tioned on Thimble Shoals Light and has 
only six days’ liberty out of every month, 
se you know it must be rather rough duty 
but he likes it. Just try to publish more 
news about these men who maintain the 
lighthouses 

And you might pass a suggestion along 
to my nephew, Richard Brady, that he 
should write to his mother. He's some- 
where in the vicinity of Cleveland and his 
mother misses his letters. 

Yours truly, 


MARY JUSTICE. 


Retired Man Gives Nice Boost 
For Popular Florida City 
3455 7th Avenue N., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
AVING RECENTLY retired after 29 
years of service I decided to settle in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., and I would like to 
recommend this city to all other retired men 
who are debating where to settle. We have 
a wonderful group of retired Coast Guards- 
men who hold meetings twice each month. 





PICTURED ABOVE are Captain Edward Thiele 
London aboard a Military Sea Transportation Service 
the Coast Guard Merchant Marine detail in Europe, 


15; Mrs. Thiele and Captain Thiele, 
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nd family as they sailed recently for 
transport. Captain Thiele now heads 
Left to right: Vibeke, 11; Barbara, 


If any of our old shipmates happen to 
be in this vicinity we will be glad to extend 
them a welcome. 

ERVIN MIDGETT, BMC (Ret.) 





Former Officer Agrees That Much 
Can Be Learned In Coast Guard 


2005 Daisy Ave., 
Long Beach, Calif. 

LIKED YOUR comments about the offi- 

cer who was willing to learn despite the 
inexperience of his instructors. I, too, was 
a wartime student at Fort McHenry where 
I was inducted into the school of fire fight- 
ing. I was shown a new knot called the 
chimney knot. I thought I knew every 
knot that ever existed because I sailed aboard 
square-riggers in the early years of this cen- 
tury and I have served in the Merchant 
Marine, the Army, the Navy and finally 
the good old Coast Guard. 

I have the following words of advice to 
all young men: If you desire to acquire a 
good all-around education, join the Coast 
Guard! 

A Former Lieutenant. 





Washingtonian Offers To 
Engage In Correspondence 
1627 19th Street, N.W., 
Washington 9, D. C. 
NOWING HOW much mail means to 
a serviceman, as I am a veteran of 
World War II, I would be glad to exchange 
correspondence with any serviceman who 
likes to write and receive letters. 

This offer is extended in true sincerity 
and in the hope that in this way I may be 
able to make the duty tour of some Coast 
Guardsman, who shares mutual interests, 
more pleasant. 

If it is possible, would appreciate your 
printing my address in your mail column. 
Respectfully, 

AUBREY K. Cox. 





TO THE RESCUE! 
RCHIDS are due the personnel 


of the Atlantic City Lifeboat 
Station for the manner in which 
they came to the aid of a damsel in 
distress. 

It seems that a young lady was 
vacationing in Atlantic City and de- 
cided that she would like to engage 
in the sport of horseback riding. 
However, she had unfortunately left 
her conventional riding costume at 
home. 

Knowing that the Coast Guard 
has a reputation for being ‘‘always 
ready,”’ the young lady and her aunt 
had no hesitation about calling upon 
the personnel of the Atlantic Ciry 
Station to supply a pair of salty 
dungarees. 

The Coast Guard came through in 
grand style by supplying a pair of 
dungarees that exactly fitted the 
young lady and enabled her to en- 
joy several days of horseback riding. 

The boys at Atlantic City proved 
that ‘‘Semper Paratus’’ is an appro- 
priate motto for the Coast Guard. 
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New miracle MICROSHEEN Finish 
Rich deep tone... long lasting brilliance 


SOMETHING NEw has happened to boot 
polish. The miracle of Microsheen devel- 
oped in theGriffin Laboratories, bringsyou 
a New Griffin Boot Polish with the finest 
deep-tone brilliance you've ever seen. 
Microscopically fine in texture, its 
penetrating jewel-like luster gives your 
shoes a really rich, evenly-polished new 
shoe appearance. Even old, worn shoes 
respond. New Griffin Boot Polish covers 


BOOT POLISH 


scuff marks. It shines to a gleaming bril- 
liance at the first stroke of the brush. Its 
brilliance lasts days longer. 

Try this New Griffin Boot Polish. See 
the rich deep tone it gives. Its nourishing 
oils and waxes protect and keep leather 
soft and pliable—repel moisture. 

Used regularly it keeps shoes looking 
smart for months of extra wear. Six rich 
colors. Price 25c. Get some today. 


J 


AMAZING PROOF 
As a test, try New Griffin 
Boot Polish on a pair of 
your oldest shoes. The 
result will surprise you. 











QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 


QUESTION: What are the Regulations that gov- 
ern the retirement of enlisted men? 

ANSWER: You probably have in mind the fol- 
lowing rules: The total number of enlisted men who 
may be retired in any one calendar year by reason of 
having completed 20 years of service shall not exceed 
the whole number nearest to one per cent of the total 
enlisted force of the Coast Guard on the active list as 
of 1 January of such year, to be divided on such pro- 
portions between voluntary and involuntary retire- 
ments as may be determined by the Commandant. In 
€ase the number of enlisted men authorized to be re- 
tired annually are not retired during a calendar year, 
the remainder of the authorized number may be re- 
tired during any subsequent calendar year providing 
that the total retired in that year does not exceed three 
per cent of the total enlisted force as of such calendar 
Year. 

When it has been officially determined how many 
men can be retired during a calendar year, a list of the 
names of the men on file in Headquarters who are eli- 
gible for retirement during that year will be published 
in a Personnel Circular. It must be understood that 
this list will be subject to change as requests are received 
from personnel with sufficient active service to be re- 
tired during that year, and from requests for cancella- 
tion from personnel shown on the published list. 

Requests for cancellation of a retirement must be 
received at Headquarters at least one month prior to 
the effective date of the retirement. 


QUESTION: If I receive a promotion, Provis- 
ional, and then do not re-enlist, will I enter the Re- 
serve with a permanent rating or a provisional rating? 
There has been much discussion about this point. 

ANSWER: Personnel enlisting in the C.G. Re- 
serve upon discharge from the Regular Coast Guard 
will be enlisted in the rating held at time of discharge 
whether permanent or provisional. 

QUESTION: What is the address of Nels G. 
Wennerberg, ENC., who retired from active duty on 
31 May, 1951? 

ANSWER: 
Washington. 


6247 45th Avenue, N. E., Seattle, 
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QUESTION: Can Headquarters supply the ad- 
dress of Javon X. Steiner, YN1, who was attached 
to the 17th District about one year ago? 

ANSWER: There is no record of a Javon X. 
Steiner ever having served in the Coast Guard. 

QUESTION: Can a BM1 accept his honorable 
discharge in one District and then re-enlist in another 
District of hts own choice, retaining his BM1 rating? 
Just how long can a petty officer remain out of the 
Coast Guard before re-enlisting and still not lose his 
rating? 

ANSWER: No. A person must re-enlist on the 
day following discharge at the unit or district to which 
last regularly attached to be re-enlisted in the rate held 
at time of discharge. (Article 1-G-52 Personnel 
Manual). 

QUESTION: I was advanced to Engineman 
Third Class (Provisional) on 16 December, 1951. 
How long does the (P) remain as part of a petty 
officer rating? 

ANSWER: No provisional third class rates are 
being made permanent at the present time. Provisional 
second and first class rates will be made permanent 
from time to time as vacancies in the normal comple- 
ment allow. Therefore, it is possible that some men 
will be advanced from provisional second class to per- 
manent second class before their provisional third class 
rate is made permanent. 


QUESTION: If a petty officer holding a perma- 
nent rating makes a lateral change in rate, would the 
new rate be provisional or permanent? 

ANSWER: Men holding permanent rates, who 
receive a lateral change in rating, are given a permanent 
rate in the new rating. Those with provisional rates 
are given a provisional rate in the new rating. 

QUESTION: How many stars should be worn 
for twenty-one years of service on the good conduct 
ribbon clasp? 

ANSWER: For service prior to 1 July, 1934, 
Good Conduct Medals and Bars are issued for four 
years of service. 

For service from 1 July, 1934, Good Conduct 
Medals and Bars are issued for three years of service. 

The service must be continuous and must meet 
with the conduct mark requirements. 

Stars worn on the Good Conduct ribbon represent 
Good Conduct Bars earned subsequent to the Medal. 
A silver star represents five bronze stars. 

For further information see Personnel Circular 
No. 33-49. 


QUESTION: I was a member of the temporary 
reserve during the war and I was re-enrolled in June, 
1948, for a period of three years (inactive unassigned 
status). Did this enrollment expire at the end of three 
years (June, 1951) or was it extended for another 
year along with regular enlistments due to the present 
National Emergency? 
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ANSWER: Temporary members of the Coast 
Guard Reserve enrolled for inactive unassigned status 
are enrolled for a period of three (3) years. At the 
end of that period such persons are disenrolled and 
may be re-enrolled under the same terms as their previ- 
ous contract. The legislation which provides for a 
one year extension of enlistments of persons serving in 
the regular establishment of the Coast Guard does not 
affect persons enrolled as temporary members of the 
Coast Guard Reserve. Therefore, the answer to your 
question is ‘‘Yes, the enrollment expired at the end 
of three (3) years. The enrollment was not ex- 
tended.” 

QUESTION: My enlistment will expire on 17 
January, 1952, and at that time I will have completed 
three years of service. Under the provisions of 
ALCOAST 86, will I be discharged in January pro- 
vided I enlist in the Reserves? 

ANSWER: No. ALCOAST No. 25-51 can- 
celled provisions for enlisting in Reserve in lieu of 
extension of Active Duty Service. Your enlistment 
will be involuntarily extended for one year unless 
voluntarily extended for two years or you re-enlist 
for three, four or six years. 


QUESTION: When a man’s enlistment expires, 
can he be discharged and go to another District and 
re-enlist with the same rate that he held at the time 
of discharge? 


ANSWER: No. Personnel not re-enlisting on the 
day following discharge at the unit or district to which 
last regularly assigned shall be re-enlisted only in the 
rates or ratings authorized in current directives to 
Recruiting Officers. (Article 1-G-52, Personnel 
Manual.) 


QUESTION: It appears likely that I will soon 
be discharged from the Coast Guard by reason of 
physical disability (in line of duty). Will my sever- 
ance pay be based upon my present rating of HM1 
or my former rating of CPHM that I held in the U. S. 
Navy? Am I entitled to have my wife and household 
effects moved to Alameda, California, from Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan? I was transferred to Alameda shortly 
before being ordered to the Marine Hospital at San 
Francisco, Califorma, when I failed to pass a physical 
examination. 

ANSWER: Severance pay will be based on the 
rating of HMI. Should your travel orders be of a 
temporary nature or if travel was not completed to 
destination, you are not authorized to have your dee 
pendents travel or shipment of household effects at 
Government expense. 

QUESTION: Can Headquarters provide the pres- 
ent address of a radioman third-class whose last namé 
is Kozich and who served aboard the Coast Guard 
training ship Eagle during tts training crutse of 1950? 


FABRICS 


Specify 386 and other standard numbers. Sample brochure upon request. 


METCALF BROS. & co. 45 EAST 17TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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ANSWER: 
Albert Kozich (272-471) RM2 
USCGC COOK INLET (WAVP 384) 
Portland, Maine. 


QUESTION: I was discharged on 21 July, 1929, 
and re-enlisted on 2 October, 1929, thus maintaining 
my continuous service record. However, does the 
period of time that I spent in civilian life count toward 
retirement under provisions of the Enlisted Retire- 
ment Law? 

ANSWER: Only active military service counts 
toward retirement. Inactive service in the National 
Guard or in a Reserve component, while counted to- 
wards the computation of retired pay, does not count 
towards eligibility for retirement. 

QUESTION: How many years of service does 
my record at Headquarters credit me with? According 
to my figures, on 17 August I will complete twenty- 
two years of service that ts creditable towards retire- 
ment but for pay purposes I will complete twenty-five 
years of service on 22 July. I served in the National 
Guard from 1926 to 1929. Do the official records 
at Headquarters agree with these dates? If so, how 
many service stripes am I entitled to wear? 

ANSWER: As of 30 September, 1951, you will 
have completed 22 years, 1 month and 15 days’ active 
service which is creditable towards retirement. In addi- 
tion you have completed 3 years, 1 month and 17 


days National Guard service which is creditable for 
pay purposes but not for retirement. In accordance 
with Article 9-80 Uniform Regulations you are au- 
thorized to wear five service stripes. 

QUESTION: Please inform us about our stand- 
ing on the eligibility list for restoration of our former 
C. P. O. ratings. 

ANSWER: Your standing is listed herewith: 

George Rose, ENL1, is Number 19. 
Milton Harris, SD1, is in Group 6 to 8. 
Guy Cox, MM1, is in Group 11 to 13. 
Paul Carman, RM1, is in Group 29 to 32. 
Gustav Zier, BML1, is Number 49. 
Alexander Muir, RM1, is Number 2. 
Steve Toth, BML1, is in Group 12 to 20. 

QUESTION: How many Hospital Corpsmen are 
there in the Coast Guard at the present time? 

ANSWER: As of 30 September there were 288 
Hospital Corpsmen on active duty in the Coast Guard. 


QUESTION: What ts our standing on the eligt- 
bility list for future retirement? 
ANSWER: Your standing is listed herewith: 


Service as of Approximate 
30 September 1951 standing on 
Yrs. Mos. Days list 
SAUNDERS, Fred W.,. MMC(AN) 24- 9-22 No. 70 
KAIN, Joseph W., BTC 24- 8-21 No. 89 
COOPER, Willie D., BM2 24- 7-7 No. 102 

















The KEENAN Co. 


Since 1922 


GENERAL PIPING CONTRACTORS 
PIPING FABRICATORS 


ASME Code 


Plant Phila. 


PHONES: 


Nebraska 4-2145 
4-4483 
4-8770 
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Over 50 Years of Leadership 


in Marine Navigation Aids! 


The Submarine Signal Di- 
vision of the Raytheon Manu- 
facturing Company has been 
the leader in marine electron- 
ics for over half a century. 

Pioneer in underwater sig- 
nalling and sound detection, 
it built the first practical echo 
depth sounder and disclosed 
the world’s first complete 
radar system. 

This leadership manifests 
itself in constant improve- 
ments in design and advanced 
methods of manufacture to in- 
sure quality production at all 
times. Seafaring men every- 
where can depend upon the 
continued reliability of Sub- 
marine Signal equipment. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Fathometer* 


‘sentenced Race Atte ss tite Ree aR RT 
SUBMARINE SIGNAL DIVISION 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. 6460-UC, WALTHAM 64, MASSACHUSETTS 
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BLANCHARD, Wm. J., CSC(P) 24- 6- 7 
INMAN, Joseph H., BMC(L) 24- 3- 3 
CARRE, Kenneth E., BMC(L) 24- 1-23 
MARSHALL, George L., CSC 24- I- 8 
WORCHESTER, Clifton E.. ENC 23- 7-22 
PORTER, James, SD1 23- 5-23 
HOFF, Hubert, HMC 23- 5- 2 
DAY, Norvie W., MMC 21-10-14 
POLLIE, John BM2 21- 9-26 
BARRAS, Sanders, CSC 21- 6-18 


QUESTIONS: Are there special retirement provisions for 
Coast Guardsmen who served during World War I? In particular, 
is it true that a veteran of that war is entitled to retirement at 
the completion of 20 years Government service with 75 per cent 
of his pay? 

ANSWER: Section 15 of the Pay Readjustment Act of 
1942 (37 U.S.C. 115) which was not repealed by the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, provides as follows: 

“The retired py of any officer of the Army, Navy, 

Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 

or Public Health Service who served in any capacity as 

a member of the military or naval forces of the United 

States prior to November 12, 1918, hereafter retired 

under any provision of law, shall, unless such officer 

is entitled to retired pay of a higher grade, be 75 per 

centum of his active duty pay at the time of his retire- 

ment.”” 

It can thus be seen that only officers are entitled to the bene- 
fits of the aforequoted Act and until the enactment of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, effective 1 October, 1949, only offi- 
cers of the Regular components of the uniformed services were 
considered as entitled to the benefits thereof. Unpublished De- 
cision B-63359, dated May 6, 1947 of the Comptroller General. 

In order to determine whether a particular officer of the 
Coast Guard (Regular or Reserve). who served in any capacity 
as a member of the military or naval forces of the United States 
prior to November 12, 1918, either as an enlisted man or an 
officer, 25 Comp. Gen. 758. is entitled to the benefits of the afore- 
quoted statute, reference must be made to the particular statutory 
authority under which such officer was retired and under which 
his retired pay is computed. In this connection, the Comptroller 
Gen?:al in 30 Comp. Gen. 175, Decision B-71972, dated No- 
vember 3, 1950, held that officers who were retired prior to 
Octover 1, 1949. the effective date of the Career Compensation 
Act -f 1949, with less than 30 years’ creditable service and who 
receited retired pay computed under the Pay Readjustment Act 
of 142 in an amount of 75 per cent of their active duty pay 
based on such service prior to November 12, 1918, are not entitled 
to the benefits of that statute if their retired pay is recomputed 
unde: the new pay scales of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
pursrant to Section 511 (b) thereof. Similarly, the Comptroller 
Genctal in Decision B-102149, dated August 13, 1951, has held 
that ¢fficers retired for physical disability prior to October 1, 1949, 
who elect pursuant to Section 411 of the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949, to receive disability retirement pay computed under 
the higher pay scales provided for in Section 402(d), may not, 
in addition thereto, receive the benefits of the aforequoted Section 
15 of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942. 

In the aforementioned Decision B-102149, the Comptroller 
General has held that officers of either a Regular or Reserve com- 
ponent of the uniformed services who are retired by reason of 
physical disability on or after October 1, 1949 are entitled to the 
benefits of the fourth paragraph of Section 15 of the Pay Read- 
justment Act of 1942. In so ruling, the Comptroller General 
stated as follows: 

“The fact that the said fourth paragraph of Section 

15 of the 1942 act was expressly excepted from repeal 

certainly affords substantial basis for that view that it 

was intended that such officers are entitled to its bene- 
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fits. Moreover, it appears evident that officers retired 
for reasons other than physical disability on or after 
the provisions of law in question and to conclude that 
October 1, 1949, would be entitled to the benefits of 
those retired un or after that date for physical disability 
are not entitled to such benefits would impute to the 
Congress an intent to discriminate between disabled re- 
tired members and nondisabled retired members with the 
latter receiving the greatest benefits. Only the most clear 
language in the statute would warrant this Office to 
reach a conclusion which would have that effect. Noth- 
ing is found in the language of the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of i949, or in its legislative history, which 
would indicate that any such discrimination was in- 
tended nor, indeed, do there come to mind at this time 
any reasons why such a discrimination might have been 
intended. Under the circumstances, I am of the opinion 
that any doubt there may be in the matter should be 
resolved in favor of equal treatment of both such groups 
of officers retired on or after October 1. 1949.” 


With respect to including Reserves within the meaning of Section 
15 of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, when retired for 
physical disability under Title IV of the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949, Section 402(i) thereof provides as follows: 


“All members of the reserve components heretofore 
or hereafter retired or granted retirement pay because of 
physical disability shall be entitled to the same pay, 
rights, benefits, and privileges provided by law or regu- 
lation for retired members of the regular service.” 


It is Headquarters’ view that an officer of the Regular Coast 
Guard retired for 20 years’ service, 30 years’ service or for age, 
pursuant to the applicable provisions of Title 14, U. S. Code, 
is entitled to the benefits of Section 15 of the Pay Readjustment 
Act of 1942, in view of 14 U. S. Code 424, providing. in part, 
that no provisions of said section shall be construed ‘‘so as to 
prevent any officer or enlisted man from being placed on thé 
retired list with the highest grade or rating and the highest retired 
pay to which such officer or enlisted man may be entitled under 
the provisions of any other section of this Title or under the 
provisions of any other law.’ This view would appear to be in 
accord with the aforequoted statement of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral in Decision B-102149, that officers retired for reasons other 
than physical disability on or after October 1, 1949, would be 
entitled to the benefits of Section 15 of the Pay Readjustment 
Act of 1942. 


It is also Headquarters’ view that members of the Reserve 
who are, or become entitled to receive retired pay under the pro- 
visions of Title III of the Army and Air Force Vitalization and 
Retirement Equalization Act of 1948, Public Law 810, are not 
entitled to the benefits of Section 15 of the Pay Readjustment 


Act of 1942. With respect to the computation of retired pay 
under Public Law 810, the Comptroller General stated in 29 
Comp. Gen. 426, dated April 26, 1950: 


“The said 1948 (P.L. 810) is a special law pro- 
viding for retirement pay for a particular class of mem- 
bers or former members of the armed services whose 
status is such that they would not otherwise be en- 
titled to any military or naval retirement benefits and, 
in addition to prescribing, in detail, the requirement 
which must he met in order to qualify for such retire- 
ment pay, it specifically prescribes the method of com- 
puting it (section 303, 62 Stat. 1088) based on points 
earned from membership in a reserve component, for 
periods of active Federal service, and for drills or periods 
of equivalent instruction. Thus, there is set up for 
these particular members (and former members) of the 
reserve compenents of the armed services a retirement 
pay system entirely separate and distinct from that pro- 
vided for members of the armed services generally, and, 
unless and until otherwise expressly provided by statute, 
the laws governing the retirement pay systems of the 
two groups must be considered to be mutually exclu- 
sive * * *,” 
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PERSONNEL NEWS: — 


Pay Increase Seen Assured In Early Months of 1952 


in February it 


Early that 
Congress will give very serious considera- 


is expected 


tion to the long-simmering subject of a pay 
increase for members of the Armed Forces. 
There had been some hope that Congress 
would deal with this subject before the end 
of 1951 but all such hope has vanished. 
The proposed legislation would result in 
a ten per cent pay 
retired persons included. Prospects for pas- 


increase for all hands, 


sage of the bill during the early months of 
1952 are extremely good. 
* * * 

The eighteen enlisted men 
were recently retired by reason of physical 
disability: Dell Downing, ADC; Adrian 
Emberton, SA: D. L. Fancher, SN; Finis 
Foley, RMI; James Holland, SR; Glenn 
Scanlon, SA; Casimir Smigielski, SN; Jo- 
Seph Wilkins, RM3; Charles Wilson, SA; 
Daniel Beston, GMC: Joe Cummings, 
BM3; Robert Doran, SA; Robert Hamil- 
ton, SA; Elias Hurst, EN1; Henry LeFors, 
BM|; Ralph Risola, ENC; Vincen Tucker, 
EMTC, and Richard Whidbee, BML1. 

* * as 
ee WALTER C. CAPRON is at- 
tending the National War College in 
Washington, D. C. The course of study 
for flag officers and senior captains covers 


following 


Pay Under Over Over 
Grade 2 2 q 
©-8 .... $1,018.88 $1,018.88 $1,018.88 $1, 
o-7 ... 846.45 846.45 846.45 
627.00 627.00 
501.60 501 60 
423.23 42: 
344.85 
274.32 
235.13 


501.60 
423.23 
360.53 
305.67 
266.48 


85 
289 99 
250.80 


3 Under Over Over 
Grade 2 2 4 
W-4 ... $352.11 $352.11 $352.11 
W-3 ... 320.10 320.10 320.10 
W-2 ... 280.09 280.09 280.09 
2 aere 232.08 232.08 232.08 


Pay Under Over Over 
Grade 2 2 

E-7 . $218.30 $218.30 
Te aces 185.96 185.96 
BS... 153.62 161.70 
E-4 
3 


$226.38 
194.04 
169.79 
145.53 
121.28 
107.25 


17 
129.36 137.45 
105.11 113.19 

90.75 99.00 


ee 
Te sens 
E-1 (over 
4 months) 88.00 
E-1 (under 
4 months) 82.50 


96.25 104.50 


THE ABOVE 
February. 
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Over 
6 


018.88 $1,018.88 
846.45 s 
627.00 627 
“501.60 
423.23 
376.20 
321.34 
282.15 


Over 


$368.12 
328.11 
280.09 
240.08 


Over 
6 


$234.47 

202.13 
7.87 
153.62 
129.36 
115.50 


104.50 


FIGURES represent an unofficial estimate of the 
new pay rates that Congress is expected to approve early next 
If approved, the pay rates will likely be retroactive 


the fields strategy and war 
planning, embracing a study of the inter- 
relationship between national and _ inter- 
national policy and the military force by 
which such policy is implemented. Also 
featured in the year-long course is study 


of military 





BASIC ALLOWANCE FOR QUARTERS 


With 
Dependents 
$165.00 
165.00 
132.00 
132.00 
115.50 

99.00 
90.60 
82.50 


Without 
Dependents 


Pay 
Grade 


W-1 


Not Over 2 
Dependents 
$74.10 


Grade 
E-7 
E-6 
E-5 
E-4 


Dependents 
$93.60 
93.60 
93.60 
93.60 


Over 2 De- 

pendents 
$93.60 
93.60 
93.60 


2 De- 
pendents 
$74.10 
74.10 
74.10 


Pay 
Grade 
E-3 
E-2 
E-1 


pendent 
$49.50 
49.50 
49.50 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Over 
12 
$1,018 = $1,018.88 

846.< 8416.45 
627 oD 627.00 
501.60 517.28 
154.58 170.25 
407.55 423.23 
337.02 352.69 368.37 
297.83 313.50 329.18 


WARRANT OFFICERS 
Over Over Over Over 
6 8 10 12 14 
$384.12 $400.13 $416.13 $432.14 
336.11 344.11 352.11 360.12 


288.09 296.10 304,10 312,10 
248.09 256.08 264.09 272.09 


ENLISTED PERSONS 


Over Over Over 
8 10 14 
$1,018.88 
846.45 
627.00 
532.95 
485.93 
438.90 
384.04 
344.85 


816.45 
627.00 
501.60 
438.90 
391.88 


00 


Over Over Over 
8 10 12 
$242.55 $250.64 $258.72 
210.21 218.30 226.38 
185.96 194.04 202.13 
161.70 169.79 177.87 
137.45 145.53 153.62 
123.75 132.00 132.00 


Over 
14 


$266.81 
234.47 


104.50 104.50 104.50 


$1,018.88 $1,018.88 $1, == ae 14 
846.45 


$448.14 


of a nation’s economic and social resources 
and its war potential, as well as joint armed- 
force’s action on the expeditionary-force 


level. 


New commanding officer of the Cutter 
MACKINAC ic Commander Charles Colum- 
bus. The MACKINAC operates in the At- 
lantic as an ocean station vessel and berths 
at St. George, Staten Island. 


* * * 


Commander William Morrison has taken 
command of the newly-established Port 
Security Unit on Ellis Island in New York 
Harbor. The new unit, utilizing space for- 
merly occupied by a Public Health Service 
Hospital, and during World War II by the 
Coast Guard, will serve as quarters for per- 
sonnel assigned to port security duties in 
this area. 


New commanding officer of the C. G. 
Air Station in Brooklyn, N. Y., is Com- 
mander Theodore Harris. New executive 
officer at the same station is Commander 
Richard Baxter. 


Over Over 
22 26 


Over Over Over 
16 18 30 

$1,050.23 
816.45 846.45 909.15 
642.68 
548.63 
501.60 
454.58 
384.04 
344.85 


705.38 
611.33 
548.63 
485.93 
384.04 
344.85 


674.03 738. 73 
579.98 
532.95 
470.25 
384.04 
344.85 


Over 
$480.15 
400.13 
352.11 
312.10 


Over Over 
16 18 
$464.15 
384.12 
336.11 
296.10 


$274.89 


242.55 
218.30 
194.04 
161.70 
132.00 


104.50 


to November 1 and will represent a ten per cent increase for 
those on active duty and those on the retired list. 
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Only the Railroads offer 
Nation-wide Reduced Furlough Fares 
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Ride the Railroads 


AMERICA’S ONLY COMPLETE 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
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@ Reduced coach fares . . . no tax! 

@ That’s why furlough travel means train travel 
—fine, fast service at substantial savings! 

@ And when you travel by train, 


you leave on schedule, get home on schedule 
. . report back on schedule. 


e Travel the dependable way—via America’s 
only complete transportation system. 


THE MILITARY COMMITTEE OF THE 


Railroads of the United 


States 
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TRUE OR FALSE? 


JOHN DOBBIN — DESERTER! 


THE PHOTOGRAPH that ap- 

peared on Page 19 of the Sep- 
tember edition of the U. S. Coast 
GUARD MAGAZINE awakened many 
old memories and, in particular, it 
revived memories of one of the most 
famous deserters in the entire history 
of the Coast Guard or any other 
outfit. 

John Dobbin was his name. His 
rate was that of chief boatswain‘s 
mate. I am not certain whether or 
not his name is still carried in the 
old and ancient files at Headquarters. 
Somehow or other I hope his record 
has been lost, for it was indeed many 
years ago that John Dobbin went 
over-the-hill. I have always felt that 
he was a victim of circumstances, 
that he really did not wish to have 
his name associated with the likes of 
Benedict Arnold and others who 
failed to serve this country with 
honor. 

But the cold hard facts show that 
John Dobbin was a deserter — and 
there can be little sympathy for one 
who falls into that category. How- 
ever, lest some historians while 
pouring through the ancient Coast 
Guard archives come upon the name 
of Dobbin and damn him as one 
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who is not worthy of honor, let me 
now tell the true (?) story of John 
and his desertion. 

I must go back many years, in fact 
to the turn of the century. I must go 
back to the days when Coast 
Guardsmen had to do heavy labor, 
just as those men in the above photo 
are doing. Believe me, it was no easy 
task to pull that laden life-cart 
through the shifting sands of Cape 
Cod. I’m sure that those ancient 
Coast Guardsmen often longed for a 
team of husky horses to do the job. 

Horses? What a grand idea! The 
idea came to a couple of Coast 
Guardsmen aboard the Cutter Tal- 
lapoosa while berthed at the Coast 
Guard DEPOT, Curtis Bay, Md. 

In those days the DEPOT was 
far from being the magnificent 
YARD that it is today — and not 
nearly as convenient and efficient. 
The Tallapoosa was moored at the 
end of a long and narrow pier. It 
was in mid-Summer. The sun baked 
the surrounding country. Shipmates, 
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it was a hot day! And as luck would 
have it, the Tallapoosa was due to 
take coal on board on the following 
day. 

Now, coaling ship was one of the 
most laborious of tasks under the 
best of circumstances. And the best 
of circumstances did not exist at the 
DEPOT. Many tons of coal had 
been dumped at the head of the pier 
and from that point it was necessary 
for the crew of the Tallapoosa to 
carry the coal in wheelbarrows down 
the entire length of the dock. All 
hands were required to pitch in. 
And all hated the work. 

This was the situation when a 
couple of Tallapoosa firemen and a 
Ship’s Writer (he'd be called a yeo- 
man today) sat down for a few 
glasses of cool beer in a small farm- 
house just a stone’s throw from the 
main gate of the DEPOT. 

The conversation naturally turn- 
ed to tomorrow's unpleasant task. 
“What we need is a horse!”’ ex- 
claimed one fireman in jest. 

“Well, why not?’ returned the 
Ship's Writer. 

“Yeh, why not?’ rejoined the 
fireman jokingly. But then the 
three men looked at each other. Why 
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not get a horse to perform the labor- 
ious coal-carrying job? 


Along about this point a few 
more beers were ordered. Then the 
Ship's Writer leaned forward and, 
in a confidential whisper, said. “‘I 
can arrange it. I can get you a 
horse!” 


Much more conversation fol- 
lowed, interrupted only by a few 
more glasses of beer. At the con- 
clusion of the evening the plan had 
been completed. 


As if by magic, the coaling of the 
Tallapoosa on the following day 
was carried on by the simple process 
of loading sacks of coal upon the 
back of the horse and driving him 
the length of the long pier. What 
had been a terrifying physical task 
suddenly became a pleasure. 


But at noon the horse wanted 
something to eat. And again in the 
evening he wanted to eat. And it 
was a certainty that each day he 
would require three hearty meals. 
The meager pay of Coast Guards- 
men in those days would not permit 
the maintenance of a horse and his 
appetite. 


A conference was held — and 
perhaps some more beer was con- 
sumed. Once again the Ship’s Writer 
came through with a_ solution. 
“Look,” said he, ‘“There’s a vacancy 
for a seaman on the personnel roster 
of the DEPOT. I'm going to enlist 
the horse as a seaman. He'll draw 
seaman’s pay and we can then buy 
his grub!”’ 


It must be apparent at this point 
that the Ship’s Writer was wasting 


his talents in the Coast Guard. 
Obviously his fertile imagination 
could have earned him a fortune in 
some nice civilian racket. Never- 
theless, he was in the Coast Guard. 
(I can’t help but wonder what ever 
became of him?) 

One of the firemen blew the foam 
from his glass of beer (Budweiser, 
according to reports) and queried. 
‘How in heck can you enlist a horse 
in the Coast Guard?” 

“Shh!”’ replied the Writer. ‘“He’s 
not a horse any longer. His name is 
John Dobbin — seaman in the 
Coast Guard!’’ (Of course the 
words Coast Guard hadn't come 
into use in those days but that’s 
beside the point. 
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Sure enough, enlistment papers 
were made out in the name of one 
John Dobbin. In due process the 
papers were forwarded to Head- 
quarters ——- and everything was 
lovely. It became a pleasure for ships 
to take on coal at the DEPOT. But 


wait a minute — 


Hard work gave Dobbin a rav- 
enous appetite. In no time at all he 
was eating more hay and grain than 
could be paid for by his seaman’s 
pay. “Ah,” said our friend, the 
Ship's Writer, “I'll take care of 
that.” 


Soon John Dobbin was pro- 
moted! Just as fast as his appetite 
increased, just so fast did he achieve 
promotions! At the end of one year 
the official Coast Guard records at 
Headquarters listed one John Dob- 
bin as a Chief Boatswain’s Mate at- 
tached to the DEPOT! 


Coaling ship continued to remain 
a pleasure. Ah! But all good things 
must come to an end. 


What was it that prompted Head- 
quarters suddenly to issue orders 
transferring John Dobbin, BMC, 
from the DEPOT to the sea-going 
CutterYamacraw? Was it sheer co- 
incidence? Or had someone at Head- 
quarters smelled a rat—or a horse? 


The arrival of transfer orders at 
the DEPOT created a state of con- 
sternation. What to do? Who 
would be court-martialed when the 
hoax leaked out? How many years 
in naval prison would be the penalty 
of all concerned? Yes, Mates, con- 
sternation reigned. 


But those shipmates should have 
had more confidence in the talents 
of the Ship’s Writer. He thought a 
while, then mysteriously replied, 
“Leave it to me, boys.” 

The next day the horse was miss- 
ing! And a few days later Coast 
Guard Headquarters was in receipt 
of information that one John Dob- 
bin (57-435), CBM., attached to 
the Coast Guard DEPOT, Curtis 
Bay, Md., was classed as a deserter. 


There are those who to this day 
claim that the spirit of John Dobbin 
hovers over the great YARD that 
has grown up where the DEPOT 
stood. Fortunately, oil-burning ves- 
sels replaced coal-burners; fortu- 
nately the invention of the gasoline 
engine made it possible for all man- 
ner of mechanical apparatus to re- 
lieve Coast Guardsmen from many 
of that labors. Unfortunately, the 
names of the men who were respoa- 
sible for the epic of John Dobbin 
have been long forgotten. In faet, 
some people deny that there ever 
was a John Dobbin; some laugh at 
the story; some sneer at it. 


I wonder what your reaction §, 
kind reader? 


1 wonder what is the reaction of 
Frank Eldridge, civilian historian of 
all great Coast Guard events, on 
duty today in Headquarters? 


I wonder what is the reaction of 
Rear Admiral LeRoy Reinburg (re- 
tired) who always was a great spifi- 
ner of ancient yarns and who com- 
manded the YARD during World 
War II? 


I wonder what is the reaction of 
Lieutenant Raymond J. Walker (re- 
tired) who has always been an au- 
thority on nautical mysteries? 

All I'm sure of is that there was a 
horse named John Dobbin entered 
recently in the third race at the 
Maryland race track at Bowie. Be- 
lieving that he might be an offspring 
from the John Dobbin of Coast 
Guard fame, I bet my month's pay 
on him. He was coming into the 
stretch with a comfortable lead 
when a locomotive pulling a line of 
coal cars passed the track. John 
Dobbin came to an abrupt stop, al- 
most throwing his jockey. He 
glanced affectionately at those coal 
cars and whinnied softly. I wonder 
how a psychiatrist would explain 
that? 
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IN NEW ORLEANS — 


LEAGUE VOTES SECOND TERM FOR HENDRY 


Popular Florida Judge Again Named National Commander 


How DO YOU BEGIN to report a National Conven- 
tion of the Coast Guard League? Do you begin by 
saying it was an unequalled success? Or is the proper 
place to begin an exclamation of the tremendous value 
to the League of business accomplished? Or should 
a reporter highlight the wonderful times had, the 
friendships gained, the old friendships renewed and 
cemented, by delegates to the Sixth Annual Conven- 
tion? 

All certainly is true and deserves proper attention. 

A crammed schedule faced delegates who converged 
on New Orleans October 17 to 20, with the assigned 
mission from their home chapters to strengthen the 
Coast Guard League. Center of operations was Con- 
Vention Headquarters at the Roosevelt Hotel. 

Biggest news to emerge from the whirlwind four- 
day convention in New Orleans this year is the re- 
election of Judge W. Marion Hendry of Tampa, Fla., 
as National Commander for a second term. 

Judge Hendry’s re-election to the League’s highest 
post on Friday, October 19, followed a stormy session 
inspired by a coalition of delegates from the First and 
Third Districts led by Commander Harry Toltz of 
the First and lined-up solidly behind their nominee 
Orvis H. Saxby. 

However, upon Hendry’s win in the balloting Orvis 
Saxby took the floor and, congratulatifig Judge Hendry, 
moved his election be made unanimous. The motion 
was quickly adopted. 

Elected to serve as National Vice Commanders were 
Charles H. Fleming, Washington, D. C.; James F. 
Wilkinson, Grosse Pointe, Michigan; James E. Staud- 
inger, Philadelphia, Pa., and Oscar W. Norman, San 
Francisco. Elwood F. Jones, lone nominee for Na- 
tional Paymaster, was unopposed and unanimously 
accepted by the convention for that post. Arnold Blum- 
berg was re-elected National Judge Advocate. Harvey 
R. Hawgood had declined his election as National As- 
sistant Judge Advocate, but when Judge Hendry re- 
quested him to serve as a ‘‘personal favor to me and 
for the good of the League,”’ reconsidered and accepted 
the responsibilities of that position for another year. 

Toledo, Ohio, will be the site of the Seventh Na- 
tional Convention in 1952. A successful campaign by 
the Toledo delegation won their city the choice of the 
convention over St. Louis, Mo., San Francisco and 
Long Beach, Calif., all actively supported by their 
representatives. 
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That's the big news of the National Convention 
in New Orleans. Behind the news, however, comes 
the story of what made the news. ... A story which 
tempts that reporter to junk all rules of reporting and 
editorialize his impressions of the Sixth Convention 
and of the people who make the League the great 
organization it is. . . . The impressions that were so 
indelibly stamped in his mind. 

Delegates and guests to the convention began arriv- 
ing in New Orleans on Tuesday, October 16th. At 
2000 that evening a meeting of the Board of National 
Directors was held at the Roosevelt Hotel. 

Captain Leon H. Morine, Chief of Coast Guard 
Public Information, and LCDR A. J. ‘‘Tony”’ Cali- 
endo, Coast Guard Liaison Officer, were among the 
first of the Coast Guard representatives to arrive in New 
Orleans from Washington, D. C., and were present for 
the opening session on Wednesday morning. 

Chief Photographer Charlie Wicks was on hand to 
pictorially record the convention . . . and always man- 
aged to be on hand when a photo was in order. His 
photos will appear in next month's edition of the U. S. 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 

After the call to order by National Commander 
Hendry at 1000 Wednesday in the University Room 
of the Roosevelt the convention received an invocation 
by the Rev. T. Harry Kelly of Chicago, National 
Chaplain. The colors were advanced and delegates 
heard addresses of welcome from Walter James Ecroyd, 
General Chairman Convention Committee; Edwin I. 
Soule, Commissioner of Labor for the State of Louisi- 
ana, representing Governor Earl K. Long; Mayor de 
Lesseps S. Morrison of New Orleans; Captain L. H. 
Morine and Captain Frank A. Leamy, Commander 
of the Eighth Coast Guard District, in that order. The 
convention was officially underway and for the next 
three days the future of the Coast Guard League was 
in the hands of the delegates. 

Paid registration totaled 148 delegates, but unregis- 
tered wives and guests brought this figure well over 200. 

Wednesday afternoon was occupied with reports of 
National officers. 

Thursday morning delegates assembled again to hear 
reports from Earl T. Coppinger, Chairman of the 
Committee on Outposts and Isolated Stations; James 
E. Staudinger, Chairman of the Committee on the 
Coast Guard Academy, and Maurice F. Brown, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Publicity and Public Rela- 
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tions. Key address of the entire convention, however, 
was delivered by Rear Admiral Russell E. Wood, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, from CG Headquarters, Wash- 
ington, D. C., with emphasis upon the Coast Guard's 
present Port Security Program. 


Following Admiral Wood's address the convention 
recessed from business for the formal convention lunch- 
eon in the beautiful Blue Room of the Roosevelt. As 
luncheon guests entered the Blue Room they were 
served “‘western punch” provided by the California 
delegation. Judge Hendry pointed out that ‘western 
punch,” in case you have never tasted any, is especially 
delicious since only the ‘‘finest Florida oranges are 
used.” 


During the luncheon Judge Hendry presented spe- 
cial awards and citations to outstanding chapters for 
their work in promoting the League. Individual cita- 
tions went to E. §. McCann for ‘‘outstanding work 
for the SPARTNERS, and to Past Commander John 
J. Sousa, by a vote of the convention, for his efforts 
in behalf of the SPARTNERS. 


Sightseeing busses lined up at the Roosevelt’s en- 
trance and took delegates on conducted tours of New 
Orleans following the luncheon. 


That same afternoon, Admiral Wood made a tele- 
vision appearance on WDSU-TV with Captain Leamy 
and later was present at City Hall to receive a gold 
key to the city and be made Honorary Citizen of New 
Orleans by Mayor ‘‘Chep’”’ Morrison. Similar honors 
were bestowed upon Judge Hendry by Mayor Mor- 
rison the previous day. 


Tempo of the convention was now increasing. The 
registrations were nearly completed . . . delegates were 
beginning to taste the full flavor of New Orleans hos- 


pitality and the Sixth National Convention of the 


Coast Guard League was in full gear. 

Friday, after morning committee reports, the ladies 
attended the SPARTNERS luncheon at the Court of 
Two Sisters, but returned in time for the afternoon 
session in the University Room at the Roosevelt. 

The afternoon session had started out as most formal 
business meetings will, but at the midway point the 
entire delegation suddenly came to life and proved 
beyond any doubt they had come to New Orleans 
with a job to do... and meant to do it. 

It was here the Nominating Committee presented 
its slate for National Offices for the coming year amid 
a flurry of verbal clashes between opposing factions. 
To say ‘‘opposing factions’ must instill the impression 
of a dissenting group, but this was not the case, as 
First District Commander Toltz pointed out to dele- 
gates at the close of the convention. It seems apparent 
that the keen rivalry existing between chapters is the 
life blood of the League. A willingness to passively 
accept the “‘status quo’’ can be its death. 

Business on the closing day, Saturday, was con- 
cerned with the election of National officers. The choice 
of the convention is record and was mentioned in earlier 
paragraphs. 

In a separate session of the SPARTNERS at the 
Roosevelt Saturday morning, Mrs. Victoria Schaffer 
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of Washington, D. C., was elected National Com- 
mander, and Mrs. Helen M. Kramer of Toledo, Ohio, 
Vice Commander of the League’s ladies’ auxiliary for 
the coming year. 


Mrs. Edna Troughton was elected to serve as Na- 
tional Adjutant; Mrs. Margaret Treadwell, National 
Paymaster, and Mrs. Fannie Hirsch, National Judge 
Advocate of the SPARTNERS. 


It is the closing moments of the National Con- 
vention of the League that challenges the ability of 
any writer to report. A need to muster all the adjec- 
tives at hand to describe the cocktail party and annual 
banquet and ball Saturday night is apparent. 


The Puerto Rican delegation in the persons of 
Miguel Angel Colorado, Commander 10th League 
District; San Juan, Jerry Santerra, Robert Leith, Luis 
F. Caratina and E. Maurice Thyvaert took the spot- 
light for the evening. As in previous years, the Puerto 
Rican delegates came prepared to outdo last year’s 
performance. A ‘‘Holiday in Puerto Rico’’ was the 
theme of the cocktail party in the University Room 
and cases of Puerto Rican Rum, photographs by 
‘Mike’ Colorado, and a sound technicolor movie 
titled ‘“Holiday in Puerto Rico’”’ highlighted the affair 
with an atmosphere made complete by straw sombrergs 
and souvenirs for the guests. Everyone agreed the 
Puerto Rico Chapter will always be the life of the 
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‘Mike’ Colorado’s beautiful photographs which 
were much admired as a part of the University Room 
decorations were awarded as door prizes to fortunate 
guests. And the pirate “‘Lafitte’’ was present with his 
‘Treasure Chest’ of gifts for lucky ticket holdegs 
from the Conga Line. ; 


Captain F. A. Leaamy, Commander Eighth District, 
installed the National Officers of the League and 
SPARTNERS following the dinner and prior to the 
ball. i 


The 1952 membership campaign of the League went 
into full swing at the banquet when New Orleans 
Commissioner of Public Buildings and Parks, Victor 
H. Schiro, in an after dinner statement to the conven- 
tion said, “‘I was a Coast Guardsman for three years 
. .. I want to join the Coast Guard League, and if 
someone will just come up here and take my applica- 
tion I'll be happy and proud to be a shipmate of 
yours.’’ Commissioner Schiro was quickly accommo- 
dated and became the first new member to come out 
of the 1951 Convention. 


Whether or not the 1951 National Convention will 
prove to have accomplished what it set out to do will 
only be known in the coming months of League 
activity From the convention in New Orleans 
emerged the apparent fact that the League today is 
composed of a hard core of civic and service-minded 
men and women, devoted to their parent armed force 
and former shipmates, and resolved to the job that 
lies ahead of them. The ground work has been laid 
for a successful year. 








Supervisory Control Console for the U. S. Navy’s 
million-watt radio-telegraph transmitter. 


5 Million-Watt Radio- 
Telegraph Transmitter 
now being installed 





























Here is the most powerful radio- 
telegraph transmitter ever built for 
the United States Navy. Signals 
from this super-power station will 
provide world-wide coverage. 

The new million-watt transmit- 
ter is designed to provide commu- 
nication with the U. S. Fleet even 
when other radio services are 
blacked out by magnetic and ion- 
spheric disturbances. Naval com- 


munications service requires posi- 


tive direct transmission to mobile 
forces at sea or in the air, wherever 
they may be. 

This powerful transmitter was 
built by RCA to Navy specifica- 
tions. It incorporates several out- 
standing technical achievements in 
transmitting gear of this type and 
power. Unique features include: 
variable frequency control . . . elec- 
tron tubes with power gains of 250 
... fault protection which acts with- 





in ten-millionths of a second... 
and provisions for frequency-shift 
teletype signalling. 
e # * 

The engineering, manufacturing 
and service activities of RCA em- 
brace all phases of the electronic 
and communication fields on land, 
sea and in the air. RCA, through 
its vast facilities, is constantly striv- 
ing to provide our armed forces 
with better military equipment. 





RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


CAMDEN. N.J. 




















FOR CARRYING OUT recommended first-aid practices, the medi- 
cine cabinet begins with gauze pads, white petroleum jelly (for 
applying a light film to small facial burns), and two kinds of 
gterile, fine-meshed bandages—one of petrolatum gauze, the 
other dry. 


What You fe ee 


5 You SHOULD KNOW something about burns, because 
urns are something that could happen to you or the 
Man next to you. Knowing what to do when some- 
ne near you is burned may save a life. Such knowl- 
edge will become even more important if what every- 
One hopes won't happen, nevertheless does—and an 
atomic attack occurs. In that tragic event, burns will 
¢laim far more victims than radioactivity. Of every 
five casualties at Hiroshima, four were by burns. 

Fortunately, if prompt and proper treatment is given, 
a bad burn is no longer as grim a killer as it used to be. 

The burned child still fears the fire, all right... 
more than ever. The reason is, he lives to fear it. The 
same goes for papa and mama. 


Only a few years ago, a burn injury covering half 


the body surface, often less, was always fatal. This 
fatal margin varied with age and area of the body. 
Children are more susceptible than grownups. The 
most dangerous burns are those on the face and, strange 
to say, on the seat. 

Today, thanks to medicine’s amazing progress, 
patients who were burned over as much as 80 per cent 
of their bodies are walking around with a healthy 
respect for fire. For this there are two reasons: 

1. They were hurried to a hospital, where 
treatment based on the latest medical research, 
was set in motion at once. 

2. The first aid they received before getting 
there helped rather than hindered the physician. 
The best way to treat burns, of course, is to avoid 

them. Here are the eight most common causes of 
burns: (1) catching fire from stoves and grates, or 
being trapped in a burning building; (2) lighting 
fires with kerosene; (3) cleaning clothes with flam- 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Not a single week passes without the 
Coast Guard being called upon to render aid to merchant 
seamen and other civilians who have suffered severe burns. 
Because of this, and because trained medical personnel are 
not always available in these emergencies, we urge all read- 
ers to make a careful study of the information contained 
in the adjacent article.—E. L. 





mable liquids; (4) using matches and cigarettes in bed; 
(5) fireworks and bonfires; (6) hot fats and metals; 
(7) chemicals; (8) electricity. A spark, a flash, a 
hot surface can cause a burn. So can too much sun. 
The second line of defense, if caution fails or the 
enemy breaks through, is preparedness. Personnel, by 
the millions, in industry and civil defense, will soon 
be seeing the new film, ‘Target, U.S.A.,” and hearing 
the message of plant-wide defense and first-aid stations. 
‘Modern air power makes us as vulnerable today as 
London was in World War II,”’ says Military Analyst 
Hanson W. Baldwin in the film commentary. ‘‘The 
need is for intelligent basic planning on which to build 
a civil defense program at the industrial plant level.” 


JS se Zz buat | SOME 


Peace or war, it’s important to know about burns 

. and just as important to know what not to do 
as to know what to do. 

Remember, a bad burn is an open wound. It is 
liable to infection. It is a point of leakage for vital 
body fluids. It is a trigger mechanism that may send 
the patient into a dangerous state of ‘“‘shock.” 

You have heard about degrees of burns. A first 
degree burn reddens the skin. A second degree burn 


THE TRAINED FIRST-AID WORKER applies a sterile petro- 
latum gauze bandage to an employe’s burned arm, covering the 
damaged surface and an area two inches beyond, then applying 
the bandage securely but not tightly. If a bad burn occurs at 
home, or where no trained personnel is on hand, the doctor will 
prefer that you use only a dry, sterile, fine-meshed gauze bandage, 
However, a small first degree burn may always be covered with 
sterile petrolatum gauze. 
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raises blisters. A third degree burn chars the flesh. 
Even a first degree burn over a large skin area can 
be serious. 

The patient should be rushed to the hospital, if 
there is any question at all about the seriousness of the 
injury. It is better to be over-cautious than sorry. 

Except for first aid, the treatment of burns should 
be left to the physician at the hospital, where he has 
supplies, equipment, and a team of skilled assistants 
at his elbow, to say nothing of a lot of highly technical 
knowledge in his head. 

The essential purpose of first aid is to seal off the 
burned area promptly. It should not be touched, 
breathed on, or left exposed to the air—for in these 
ways germ infection may be introduced. 

If the burn occurs with no trained personnel on 
hand, the doctor will prefer that you use only a dry, 
sterile, fine-meshed gauze bandage. Cover the dam- 
aged surface and an area two inches beyond, applying 
the bandage securely but not tightly. A first degree 
burn that it not extensive may be covered with sterile 
petrolatum gauze. 

The covering relieves the pain, safeguards the wound 
against infection, and discourages tampering until the 
physician can make an examination and determine the 
treatment he prefers. 

Usually the doctor will apply a complete “‘pressure 
dressing,’ using sterile petrolatum gauze for contact 
with the burned surface. This form of dressing has 
come into general use since it was developed during 
World War II at the request of the Surgeon General 
of the Army. 


“Ideal treatment,’ says the atomic bomb procedure 
recommended, for example, by the Commission on 
Emergency Disaster Medical Service of the Medical 
Society of the State of Pennsylvania in the Pennsyl- 


vania Medical Journal, May 1951, “‘is the pressure 
dressing of a thin inner layer of ‘Vaseline’ gauze, a 
thick outer layer of surgical waste covered with elastic 
bandages—applied with light pressure and reinforced 
with splints where necessary to immobilize joints in- 
cluded in the burned area.” 


SUPPOSE THE VICTIM is burned over much of his body. In 
that case, don't try to dress his wounds or remove his clothing. 
Just throw a clean bed sheet or freshly laundered towels over 
him and get him to the hospital. Do you know where to find 
sheets or towels in case of emergency? 
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IF THERE IS ANY question at all about the seriousness of a 
burn, see that the patient is rushed to the hospital. There the 
physician has supplies and trained hands te combat possible 
“shock” and keep “total body treatment” going around the clock. 
Except for first aid, leave burn treatment to the doctor. 


A primary purpose of the pressure dressing is t© 
reduce the seepage of body fluids through the wound, 
Usually it is left in place six to fourteen days, as the 
attending doctor decides, unless infection develops, 
The contact film of bland petrolatum eases the pain 
and keeps the bandage from sticking—a factor of no 
small importance, as anyone who has had the hide 
ripped off him can testify. Being chemically inactive, 
the petrolatum is not absorbed into the system. 

Don't try to help the burn victim by applying 
medicated ointments, sprays, cold tea, or some “‘home 
remedy’’ that may once have been in vogue. The 
chemicals they contain may be absorbed into the syse 
tem with harmful results. Neither should you open 
blisters or remove damaged blisters. Don’t even try 
to cleanse the wound, for you are more apt to do harm 
than good. The best service you can render is to see 
that the burned area is properly covered. 

When a patient is burned over a large part of the 
body, for instance because his clothing caught fire, it 
is not feasible to try to dress his wounds. Don’t re= 
move clothing, either. Just throw a clean bed sheet 
or freshly laundered towels over him and get him to 
the hospital. The same applies to wounds of the face. 
They are difficult to dress and particularly apt to in- 
volve the danger of shock. 

After this initial protection, it’s up to the doctor. 
A severe burn demands ‘‘total body treatment.’’ The 
patient must be kept from passing into shock, or 
pulled out of it if he does. He will need blood plasma 
and massive transfusions of whole blood, besides 
sodium salts, to restore the circulating volume and the 
body's fluid balance. He may need three times as much 
protein in his diet as he would normally eat, to make 
up for what is lost, and part of this may have to be 
given by vein instead of by mouth. 

These needs are measured by careful and constant 
laboratory tests. All this while the doctor has his eye 
peeled for any signs of the onset of infection, so that 
he may combat it with penicillin or other antibiotics. 
His final task is to see that the wound is properly 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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One of the finest 
been this Editor's 
privilege to meet is James E. Stika, 
who recently retired with the rank 
of Vice This Editor first 
met Admiral Stika in 1925 when the 
latter executive officer of the 
Destroyer CONYNGHAM and _ the 
was a recruit fireman report- 
ing aboard for his first Coast Guard 
assignment after having served in the 
Merchant Marine. During the years 
that elapsed, the Editor has 
formed the opinion that no finer gen- 
than J. E. Stika, 
as fair a man as ever wore the uni- 
form!—E. L. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


men it has ever 


Admiral. 


was 


Editor 


have 


tleman ever lived 





A GREAT 
GENTLEMAN 
RETIRES 


O. rOBER | marked the end of 
over 42 years’ military service for 
Rear Admiral J. E. Stika, who was 
the top U. S. Coast Guard official 
in the entire Western United States 
and Pacific areas. On that date Ad 
Stika retired from the Coast 
Guard after having served for the 
past half years as both 
the Western Coast 


miral 


two and a 
Commander of 


ADMIRAL STIKA’S FLAG 
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is presented to him by 
as a souvenir of over 42 years’ service in the Coast 








ADMIKAL McEI 
CG District, congratulates Admiral Stika uf 
11's months of Coast Guard service. 
background, one of 
the 12th District 


Headquarters Office. 
Guard Area and Commander of the 
i2th Coast Guard District with 
headquarters at 630 Sansome Street 
in San Francisco. 


Admiral Stika turned over 
command in formal military cere- 
monies to Admiral McElligott on 
board the Cutter GRESHAM, tied up 
at the Coast Guard Base on Govern 
ment Island, Alameda. 


his 


Chief Quartermaster R. J. Collins 


Guard. 


Admiral Stika’s portrait, which can be seen 
13 such portraits of former District 


sLOGOTT, as the new Commander Western Area and Commander 12th 


the latter’s retirement after years and 


in upper 
Commanders which hang in 


Rear Admiral Joseph Edward 
Stika was born on September 21, 
1889, at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. Stika. 
He attended public schools of Mil- 
waukee and Kewaunee, Wisconsin, 
and on October 19, 1908, was ap 
pointed a cadet for training at the 
Coast Guard Academy, New Lon- 
don, Connecticut. 

His first assignment was in De- 
cember, 1910, to the CGC ANDRO- 
SCOGGIN on duty in the North At- 
lantic. Commissioned an Ensign on 
January 18, 1911, he continued 
service on board the ANDROSCOGGIN 
with a short period of temporary 
duty on the CGC ITASCA. In April, 
1913, he was transferred to the 
CGC ‘TUSCARORA, on duty on the 
Great Lakes, followed a year later 
with assignment to the SNOHOMISH, 
with Port Angeles, Washington, as 
her home port. On January 18, 
1916, he was promoted to Lieuten- 
ant, Junior Grade. He made two 
Alaskan cruises on the UNALGA, to 
which he was assigned from April, 
1916, to March, 1917, when he re- 
turned to the TTUSCARORA for a 
short tour of duty. Telegraphic 
orders to the YAMACRAW in the At 
lantic were soon superseded by a 
transfer to the ITASCA on duty at 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

During World War I he 


temporarily advanced 


was 
two. ranks 
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and awarded the Navy Cross, ac- 
companied by a citation signed by 
Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the 
Navy, ‘For heroic conduct on the 
occasion of the fire at the shell- 
loading plant, Morgan, N. J., when, 
with others, he moved a train of 
nine cars loaded with high explo- 
sives to a place of safety through an 
area where fire was liable to break 
out at any moment.”’ The incident 
occurred on October 7, 1918, eight 
months after Admiral Stika had 
been transferred to the New York 
Division from San Juan. With five 
enlisted Coast Guardsmen and two 
soldiers, all volunteers, he laid down 
rails and directed the moving of the 
cars filled with TNT to safety. 


In November, 1918, he was 
transferred to duty at the Coast 
Guard Depot, Baltimore, Maryland, 
and a year later to the APACHE, and 
then to the YAMACRAW. In May, 
1920, he took command of the 
MANHATTAN during the Lipton 
Cup Races off New York. 


In July, 1920, he was assigned 
to outfitting the CHILLICOTHE. He 
assumed command of it and engaged 
in interesting duty during the pro- 
hibition regime on the Canadian 
border. In January, 1922, he was 
given temporary duty on the SEN- 
ECA, and in December of that year 
was assigned to duty on the OssI- 
PEE in the North Atlantic. He was 
advanced to the rank of permanent 
Lieutenant on January 12, 1923, 
and in March assigned to the 
Mopoc for three ice patrol seasons 
off the Grand Banks. 


TWELFTH DISTRICT STAFF OFFICERS present on the Cutter 
GRESHAM for the retirement ceremonies honoring Vice Admiral 
J. E. Stika were (left to right, front row): 


Capt. H. C. Perkins, Capt. G, C. 
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Capt. J. N. Heiner, 
Whittlesey, Capt. A. J. Hesford, 


He was made executive officer of 
the Destroyer CONYNGHAM in June, 
1925, and in July of the next year 
was made commanding officer of 
the Destroyer ROE, operating out of 
New York. He was advanced to 
the rank of Lieutenant Commander 
on July 1, 1926. In May, 1929, 
he was assigned to duty with the 
New York Division, and promoted 
to the rank of Commander on Sep- 
tember 1, 1930. In March of 1932 
he was given command of the SEN- 
ECA, which was on duty at San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. 


In June, 1934, the UNALGA re- 
placed the SENECA at Puerto Rico 
and Admiral Stika assumed com- 
mand of that vessel. Swedish offi- 
cials commended “The good work 
and excellent seamanship displayed 
by the Commander, officers and 
crew of the Coast Guard Cutter 
UNALGA on the occasion of an ac- 
cident which occurred to the Swed- 
ish training ship AF CHAPMAN in 
the harbor of San Juan, Puerto Rico 
on July 18, 1934.” 


In January, 1935, he was ap- 
pointed Purchasing Officer, Coast 
Guard Store, New York, followed 
in July of that year by assignment 
as Ordnance Officer at Coast Guard 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 
Under his supervision, many im- 
provements were made in Lifesaving 
Ordnance, including the Lyle line- 
throwing gun. The system of 
training all law enforcement divis- 
ions of the Treasury Department in 
tevolver shooting was instituted and 
put into working condition under 


Cdr. M. F. 
R 


Garfield and Ledr. W. P. Clement. 
. S. Lecky, Cdr. A. 3 . 
Mroeczkowski, Cdr. G. D. Synon and Ledr. J. F. Hettrich(R). 


his administration, and he also pro- 
moted the efficiency of the Coast 
Guard Rifle Teams. 


In May, 1937, he was assigned 
to duty as executive officer of the 
Coast Guard Academy, where he re- 
mained until June of 1940, when 
he became commanding officer of 
the BIBB, which was on Atlantic 
Weather Patrol. 


He became a temporary Captain 
on December 1, 1941. From 1941 
to 1943, he served simultaneously 
as Commanding Officer, Alameda 
Pase; Purchasing Officer, Pacific 
Coast, and Superintendent, Mer- 
chant Marine Training Station, 
Government Island, Alameda, Cali- 
fornia, and in May, 1942, was ap- 
pointed Commanding Officer of the 
Coast Guard Training Station at 
Alameda. 


Admiral Stika was advanced to 
the rank of Commodore as of Nos 
vember 1, 1945, and to Rear Ad- 
miral as of January 5, 1948. He 
was assigned to duty as District 
Commander, 13th Coast Guard 
District, on July 8, 1946, which 
continued until 22 March, 1949, 
at which time he assumed duty ag 
Commander, Western and 
12th Coast Guard 
District with headquarters at 63@ 
Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calié 
fornia. 


A rea, 
Commander, 


He and his wife, Helen Reinburg 
Stika, live at 1155 California Streef 
in San Francisco. 


at 


(Back Row): 


F. Werner, Cdr. A. F. Wayne, Cdr. R 
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DEAR PATRONS of the BOOKSHOP: 


Many of you have asked for a full list of titles that are available 
via the BOOKSHOP. Accordingly, I'll list many of our books but space 
will not permit a description of each one. If information about any of 
these books is desired, just drop me a line and I'll be glad to write you a 
personal letter describing the book in which you are interested. 

As you know, purchasing books is a simple matter. Merely forward 
check or money order to me at USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP, 215 
West Street, Annapolis, Md. Add twenty-five cents to each order to cover 
cost of wrapping, handling and mailing. I'll do the rest! I'll see that your 
books reach you promptly and in good condition. 


Your BOOKSHOP Operator, 


Your 


BOOK SHO 


Many New Titles 
Now Available To 
All Hands 











Q<e"° This is a book of practical sea- 

manship — a unique book, laying 
emphasis on HOW to do it. It contains 
ship and boat descriptions; directions 
for handling ropes; instructions for mak- 
ing knots and splices; the use of block 
and tackle; cargo handling and stow- 
age; details on the care of anchors and 
small boats. The section on navigation 
is a lucid explanation of essential de- 
tails one that will enable anyone to 
learn to navigate on his own. 





The New, Comprehensive Manual 


Basic Seamanship 
and Navigation 


By 


EDMUND A. GIBSON 


Edmund A. Gibson has cut through 
reams of theoretical treatises to arrive 
at the essential facts, principles and 
action behind every phase of seaman- 
ship and navigation. BASIC SEAMAN- 
SHIP is a thoroughly up-to-date, read- 
able handbook. . . ideal for reference: 
a must for all men of the sea. 

With many illustrations and o complete 
glossary of sea terms. 


$6.00 


USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP 








Manual of Celestial Navigation ($2.00) 

Maritime Law For Seamen ($4.00) 

Mathematics For Mariners ($3.25) 

A Treatise on Compass Compensation 
($2.50) 

Damage Control, A Manual for Personnel 
($4.00) 

Modern Seamanship ($5.00) 

Stability and Trim For the Ship’s Officer 
($3.00) 

Collision Prevention ($5.00) 

Primer of Navigation ($6.00) 

Seamanship Studies For Young Officers 
($5.00) 

Marine Navigation ($5.50) 

Marine Steam Engineering, First Course 
($12.00) 

Marine Steam Engineering, Second Course 
($7.50) 

Marine Steam Engineering, Third Course 
($7.50) 
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The Basic Design of Ships ($3.75) 


Manual of Ship Construction ($3.00) 


The Team ($2.50) 


Flashing Spikes ($2.50) 


The Turning Point ($2.50) 


Baseball’s Greatest Teams ($3.00) 
Babe Ruth ($2.75) 
Power Golf ($3.00) 


The Story of Boxing ($5.00) 


SATEVEPOST Sport Stories ($2.50) 
Functional Football ($4.00) 

A Treasury of Sea Stories ($5.00) 
Baseball’s Hall of Fame ($2.75) 
Clowning Through Baseball ($2.00) 
Do You Know Baseball? ($1.75) 

The Gashouse Gang ($3.00) 

How to Pitch ($1.75) 

Strikeout Story ($2.75) 

They Played the Game ($2.50) 


JEANNE KLAPPHOLZ. 


Hand-io-Hand Combat ($4.00) 

Leather Braiding ($3.00) 

Shallow Water Diving ($2.50) 

Textbook of Seamanship ($10.00) 

Fisherman's Knots and Nets ($3.00) 

Boatbuilding In Your Back Yard ($5.00) 

The Sailing Primer ($2.50) 

Small Boats For Small Budgets ($2.50) 

Medical Care of Merchant Seamen ($2.50) 

Marine Dictionary ($3.50) 

Small Boat Engine Manual ($4.00) 

Modern Marine Refrigeration ($2.00) 

Modern Marine Electricity ($3.00) 

Modern Marine Pipefitting ($4.00) 

Pipe and Tube Bending ($2.00) 

Tanker Manual ($2.75) 

Coast Guard Law Enforcement ($2.50) 

American Merchant Seaman’s Manual 
($5.00) 

Sclence of Coaching Basketball ($1.75) 

Zone Defense and Attack ($1.75) 

Six-Man Football ($1.50) 

Jiu Jitsu ($2.00) 

Physical Conditioning ($1.75) 

Winning Sailboat Races ($2.50) 

Story of the World Series ($4.00) 

The Heavyweight Championship ($4.00) 

All-Sports Record Book ($5.00) 

Bonus Rookie ($3.00) 

College Slugger ($2.50) 

My Greatest Baseball Game ($3.00) 

Basketball ($4.00) 

Boxing ($4.00) 

Football ($4.00) 

U. S. Coast Guard Magazine (year’s sub- 
scription) ($2.50) 

Conditioning Exercises ($4.00) 

Football ($4.00) 

Gymnastics and Tumbling ($5.00) 

Hand-to-Hand Combat ($4.00) 

Practical M 1 of the C ($3.00) 

Naval Customs, Traditions, and Usage 
($2.00) 

Naval Leadership with Some Hints to 
Junior Officers and Others ($1.00) 

Naval Leadership ($3.00) 

How to Survive on Land and Sea ($2.75) 

Rules of the Nautical Road ($4.50) 

Watch Officer’s Guide ($1.25) 

On a Destroyer’s Bridge ($2.00) 

Navigation and Nautical Astronomy ($6.00) 

U. 8. Submarine Operations in World War 
II ($10.00) 

The U. 8. Coast Guard, 1790-1915 ($5.00) 
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ILLYNE‘S STAR 
CHART $1.00 


Contains 11 pages of simple explana- 
tions of star movements, constellations 
and the method of identifying them. A 
list of 55 navigational stars together 
with their right ascensions, declin- 
ations, magnitudes and dates and times 
of culmination is given. With the aid 
of this chart anyone can learn the 
navigational stars easily. 


A NAVIGATOR’S INTRO- 
DUCTION TO ASTRONOMY 
$2.50 


Includes all the material on the subject 
of astronomy that is essential to the 
study of navigation. A chapter is de- 
voted to each of the following: The 
Earth, The Celestial Sphere, The 
Earth’s Time, The Solar System, The 
moon, Telescopes, The Stars. Profusely 
illustrated with diagrams and charts. 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF NAVIGATION $1.50 


To the person interested in the history 
of navigation this treatise will be very 
interesting. It contains many little- 
known facts and stories concerning 
ancient and modern navigational in- 
struments, mathematics, astronomy 
and charts. 


MARINE 
NAVIGATION $5.50 


This book covers the various types of 
navigation, starting with piloting and 
proceeding through dead reckoning to 
the more complicated methods of ob- 
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taining a fix by radio and celestial 
navigation. Each section contains a 
full discussion of its particular sub- 
ject,—its theory, practice, and equip- 
ment used. Emphasis is placed on the 
newer and more advanced material. 


MODERN MARINE 
ENGINEER’S MANUAL 
by Alan Osbourne $5.00 


All essential information on design and 
operation of all general types of marine 
equipment compiled for easy use, 1190 
pages. 444 illustrations, 


MARINE ENGINEERING 
QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 


by William B. Patterson $4.00 


For Certificates, Licenses—Steam and 
Diesel—all Grades. Hundreds of sam- 
ple questions covering all phases of 
marine engineering. 


MY GREATEST DAY IN 
FOOTBALL 


by Goodman and Lewin 


$3.00 


Here are thrilling stories of the grid- 
iron. Action-packed pages take the 
reader onto the playing field and into 
the lockers, giving a bird’s eye view 
of the fabulous players and coaches 
who made headlines. Every sports fan 
will want this book. 


AUDELS ELECTRIC 
MOTOR GUIDE $4.00 


Covers the construction, hook-ups, 
control, maintenance and trouble shoot- 
ing of all types of motors. All types 
of motors fully illustrated. 


AUDELS QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS FOR 
ELECTRICIANS $1.00 


A practical book to help you prepare 
for all grades of electricians’ license 
examinations 


AUDELS HANDY BOOK 
OF PRACTICAL 
ELECTRICITY 


For maintenance 
cians and all 


engineers, electri- 
electrical workers 


AUDELS NEW RADIOMAN’S 
GUIDE $4.00 


A key to the practical understanding 
of radio. For radio engineers, service- 
men, amateurs. 


AUDELS WELDERS’ 
GUIDE $1.00 


A concise text on operation and main- 
tenance of all welding machines. Every 
welder should own this guide. 


AUDELS POWER PLANT 
ENGINEER’S GUIDE $4.00 


A complete steam engineer’s library 
in one book with questions and afi- 
swers. For all engineers, firemen, 
Water Tenders, Oilers, Operators, Re- 
pairmen and applicants for Engineers’ 
License. 


AUDELS DIESEL 
ENGINE MANUAL $2.00 


A practical concise treatise with ques 
tions and answers on the theory, 
operation and maintenance of moderm 
Diesel engines. 


AUDELS MARINE 
ENGINEERS’ HANDY 
BOOK $4.00 


Entirely new. For all grades of maringé 
engineers, firemen, oilers, machinists, 
helpers and students, with questions 
and answers for examinations. 


AUDELS NEW MACHINISTS’ 
% TOOL MAKERS’ HANDY 
BOOK $4.00 


Covers modern machine shop practice 
in all branches. A shop companion 
that answers all your questions 


LEARNING TO 
NAVIGATE $2.00 


This book provides under one cover 
sufficient instruction and data to equip 
the novice with the necessary knowl- 
edge of the principles and methods to 
enable him to navigate a ship. The 
text attacks the subject in a practical, 
concise manner, eliminating all theo- 
retical mathematical discussion where 
such is unnecessary to a practical un- 
derstanding of the process. 


LINE OF POSITION 
BOOK 


$1.50 


This short easy method of solving the 
navigatorial triangle has met with 
great favor amongst navigators. With 
this book containing only 37 pages of 
tables it is possible to navigate any- 
where in the world. Rust’s azimuth 
diagram is included. 
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..wait and get ulcers! ” 


Ar YOU that person who 
means to address cards and to shop 
and wrap gifts on December first 
but waits until the twenty-fourth? 

Do you put off making dental 
appointments? 

Do you neglect to order coal, oil, 
anti-freeze, etc., early in preparation 
for winter? 

Should your fire insurance policy 
have been renewed last month? 

Do bills gather dust on 
desk? 

Simply 
crastinator? 


your 


are you a habitual pro 
If you are, your dilly 
dallying often causes you unneces- 
sary emotional distress! Since few 
of us read medical journals on the 
preventive phases of medicine, what 
you might not know is that it can 
also produce physical symptoms. 
“People too often create their 
own difficulties,"’ says Dr. Frances 
Bush, ‘‘well-known __ psychiatrist. 
She believes more people should be 
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_of their dilatoriness. 


‘ing book, titled ‘‘Don’t Do It Now 


awakened to the ofttimes dire results 
In a forthcom- 


-Wait!! and Get Ulcers!!’’ she 
shows us how procrastination cre- 
ates compulsions and tensions (emo- 
tional distress). These emotions 
are a major contributing cause of 
ulcer formation! 


Being very modern, Dr. Bush has 
chosen the cartoon way to bring 
home her point. With comic illus- 
trations, she demonstrates typical, 
frustrating circumstances brought 
about by someone’s dawdling. From 
a survey of dozens of patients, she 
lists the most likely circumstances 
which are put off with ultimate re- 
sult of emotional and physical dis- 
turbance, tempering the humor 
with a few serious explanations. 


The picture of a sad, befuddled 
little man piled high with packages, 
being jostled by Christmas Eve 
crowds is only half the story. For 


days he has thought of going out 
and buying gifts. He's spent sleep- 
less nights over them. Now, after 
his last minute foray, he is exhaust- 
ed and irritable—too mentally and 
physically weary for any joy in 
giving and receiving! 

There are people who imprudent- 
ly stall that dental visit. The den- 
tist might be a sympathetic fellow 
but he can’t save a neglected tooth 
—nor lessen the attendant suffering 
or expense! 

Dr. Bush says: “‘Ulcer symptoms 
are more numerous during the win- 
ter months!’’ The man who delays 
buying his anti-freeze and finds a 
frozen radiator some snowy morn- 
ing is a possible reason for this fact. 
He can’t use the car, his repair bill 
is enormous and his agitation ter- 
rific! So, too, with other early win- 
terizing procedures, like buying a 
good supply of coal or oil for his 
house—or having storm windows 
placer before pneumonia sets in! 
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Men who neglect to have that 
fire or theft policy renewed can have 
plenty of opportunity to join the 
estimated ten per cent of males in 
the U. S. afflicted with ulcers! The 
barn door that was locked after the 
horse was stolen, or the check that 
is sent while the house is burning 
won't help as much as a little fore- 
thought! 

Bills are another bug bear! They 
pile up. They have to be paid— 
they get shoved aside. Every time 
the ‘phone or doorbell rings, the 
heart goes pit-a-pat. Is it a collector 
or the sheriff? Deferring payment 
certainly doesn’t ease either mind 
or body! 

To the five questions first asked, 
Dr. Bush adds these typical “‘pro- 
crastinator’s nightmares”: 


Do you wait until Marth 14th 
to make out income tax forms? 


Do weeds ruin your plant and 
vegetable patches? 

When the lights “blow” are you 
without extra fuses? 


Do unwritten letters hang ‘‘heavy 
over your head’’? 


Are you habitually late for trains 
and appointments? 


Do you wait until exam day to 
“cram’’? 


Do belated small repairs grow 
into major troubles and expense 
with you? 


Are you lax about social and 
business responses? 


Do you dilly-dally about getting 


ready and packing for an expected 
trip? 

Are you harassed by accumulated, 
unaccomplished cleaning chores? 

Are you often ashamed of your 
straggly appearance? 

Do you neglect to send flowers to 
a sick friend? 

Only five yes answers to these 
questions says Dr. Bush, is a good 
average for efficiency. The person 
who gets things done on time will 
be less disturbed by feelings of com- 
pulsion—and find greater relaxation. 

If the answer is yes to ten or 
more of the questions, Dr. Bush 
warns, you are leaving yourself 
open for unnecessary tensions— 
frustration—and _ thus, probable 
ulcers! 








(Concluded from Page 23) 





WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 








The Commandant of the United States Coast Guard 
takes pleasure in commending 


DELMAR RUSSELL HOTCHKISS 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


CITATION 


Chief Engineman 


closed, perhaps making use of skin grafts to prevent 
or reduce disfigurement. 


Clearly the job is a big one. Many hospitals are 
organizing ‘‘burn teams’ of medical and nursing per- 
sonnel, so that the physician in charge can keep every 
detail under control around the clock. Boston’s 1942 
Cocoanut Grove fire was one of the most tragic in 
history. But out of this experience, “Total Body 
Treatment”’ or burns hit its stride—and now medical 
science is chalking up another victory. 


for services as set forth in the following :— 


“For meritorious performance of duty on the 
morning of 9 April 1951, when he went to the as- 
sistance of two men in danger of drowning after their 
skiff swamped in Hawk Channel, south of Key West, 
Florida. HOTCHKISS was serving as a crew member 
aboard Coast Guard patrol boat No. 83403, engaged 
in searching for the overdue skiff, when it was sighted 
with two men hanging onto the side. Noting that the 
men were in a weakened condition, HOTCHKISS dove 
fully clothed into the water and was holding up one 


of the victims, who had become unconscious, when 
the other victim, seeing that help was at hand, released 
his grip on the skiff. He reached HOTCHKISS who, 
by his determined efforts, held up both men until a 
line could be passed to him and all taken aboard the 


Every year, Uncle Sam's figures show some 8,000 
Americans perish from accidental burns and conflagra- 
tions. Five or ten times that many are severely burned 
and live. Some of these are under hospital care for 
weeks and months. For all the miracles of skin graft- patrol boat. HOTCHKISS’ iniative, selflessness and 
ing and plastic surgery, disfigurement can not always unwavering devotion to duty were in keeping with 
be entirely avoided. the highest traditions of the United States Coast 

Guard.” 

HOTCHKISS is hereby authorized to wear the Coast Guard 
Commendation Ribbon. 


With variations depending on the area, an adult 
with 15 per cent of his body burned, or a child with 
8 per cent, may go into shock. More serious burns, 
if untreated or improperly treated, can end in death. 
and live. Some of these are under hospital care for 
a serious burn. And here is a worth-while parting 
thought: Repeated blood transfusions, sometimes a 
score Or more, are a major element in the burn patient's 
recovery. It is of prime importance that the American 
Red Cross receive plenty of blood donations to meet 
these heavy demands. By being a regular blood donor 
yourself, you are taking out insurance against the time 
when your own life may depend on an unfailing sup- 
ply of this precious fluid. 


MERLIN O'NEILL, 


Vice Admiral, USCG, 
Commandant. 











(ye need not deflect us into its own path of 

violence and despair. Instead it should spur us to in- 
tensify our efforts toward producing a stronger, more ef- 
fective democracy, with its promise of increasingly abun- 
dant life, and greater intellectual and spiritual growth for 
the individual. 


General J. Lawton Collins 
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GUEST OF THE MONTH 


REAR ADMIRAL JAMES A. HIRSHFIELD 


VICE ADMIRAL MERLIN O'NEILL, Commandant, (right) ad- 
ministers the oath of office to Rear Admiral James Hirshfield. 


The ceremony took place at 


Headquarters on the occasion of 


Admiral Hirshfield’s recent promotion to his present rank and 
his assignment to duty as Chief of Coast Guard Personnel, 


R' AR ADMIRAL JAMES ALBERT HIRSHFIELD was 
born in Cincinnati, Ohio, on July 30, 1902. He 
feceived his early education in San Antonio, Texas, 
and was graduated from Main Avenue High School 
in that city. During 1921 and 1922 he attended the 
University of Texas, and was appointed a cadet in 
the U. S. Coast Guard in July of the latter year. 

Graduated and commissioned an Ensign on Octo- 
ber 17, 1924, he subsequently was promoted in rank 
as follows: Lieutenant (jg), October 17, 1926; Lieu- 
tenant, October 17, 1928; Lieutenant Commander, 
October 17, 1932; Commander, August 17, 1942; 
Captain, December 1, 1943; Commodore, June 1, 
1945; (reverted to Captain, February 12, 1948); 
and Rear Admiral, October 1, 1951. 

The first five years of his career were spent on 
destroyers based at New London, Conn. He served 
on the CUMMINGS, HENLEY, WILKES, DOWNES, FAN- 
NING and CASSIN. 

From 1930 to 1932 he had several assignments, 
including a short tour in Alaska. In March of 1932 
he commissioned the Coast Guard Cutter HERMES 
in Bath, Maine, and served as her Commanding Offi- 
cer until June of 1933, when he was transferred to 
the Coast Guard Cutter PONTCHARTRAIN in Norfolk, 
Va., and served on that vessel as Executive Officer for 
a year. In July of 1934 he was ordered to the Coast 
Guard Academy at New London, Conn., as an in- 
structor, remaining in that detail until 1937. 

From August, 1937, to October, 1940, he was 
assigned to Coast Guard Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. While on this tour of duty he took a resident 
course or instruction in law at George Washington 
University where he received a Bachelor of Laws degree 
in June, 1939. His next assignment placed him in 
command of the Cutter ONONDAGA. In May, 1942, 
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he reported for duty in connection with outfitting the 
CITY OF CHATTANOOGA, and served as Commanding 
Officer of that ship when it was commissioned. 

His next assignment, from September, 1942, to 
May, 1943, was that of Commanding Officer of the 
Cutter CAMPBELL. While he was in command of 
this ship on escort operations in the Atlantic the 
CAMPBELL caught an enemy submarine on the sur- 
face, collided with the sub while attempting to ram 
it, and finally sank it with gunfire. Several prisoners 
were taken. Although injured during the encounter, 
Rear Admiral Hirshfield remained in command 
throughout the action and subsequent operations. For 
“Extraordinary heroism and distinguished service in 
action’’ as Commanding Officer of the CAMPBELL dur- 
ing this action he received the Navy Cross. He also 
holds the Purple Heart for injuries received at the time 
of the encounter with the submarine. 


Upon termination of his duty as Commanding 
Officer of the CAMPBELL he again was assigned to 
Coast Guard Headquarters where he served as Vice 
Chairman of the Merchant Marine Council. Detached 
from Coast Guard Headquarters he reported as As- 
sistant District Coast Guard Officer of the 9th Naval 


District, Cleveland, in January, 1945, and in July 
was designated 9th District Coast Guard Officer and 
promoted temporarily to the rank of Commodore 
which he held until 1 November, 1948. 

He served as District Coast Guard Officer and Com- 
mander of the 9th Coast Guard District until Sep- 
tember, 1950. At that time he returned to Headquar- 
ters to serve as Assistant Chief, Office of Merchant 
Marine Safety, and Vice Chairman of the Merchant 
Marine Council until October, 1951, when he was 
designated Chief, Office of Personnel, his current as- 
signment. 
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Yh Cin Coun With the: Coast cad 


HAT HANDCLASP might well be saying to the smiling recruits. 
“Young Men, You Can Grow With the Coast Guard.” 


There's a chance in the Coast Guard for every young man to forge 
ahead; there’s a chance in the Coast Guard to obtain the training and edu- 
cation that will permit young men to fill the petty officer vacancies of to- 
morrow. 


Advancement comes rapidly in the Coast Guard to the young recruit 
who takes his duties seriously and grasps the opportunities that are af- 
forded him. The two recruiters pictured above are proof of the chances of 
advancement offered by the Coast Guard. Warrant Officer Hugh Craven 
(left) was a raw recruit in the days when the Coast Guard offered less 
opportunity than it does today. And Chief Quartermaster Henry Pey- 
ton (center background) also came up from recruit days. These men are 
only two who have well illustrated the fact that ““Young Men, You Can 
Grow With the Coast Guard. 

Young men looking for a career can do no better than call at the near- 
est Coast Guard Recruiting Station and get all the facts about an interest- 
ing career in the Service that serves Humanity —— the United States Coast 
Guard. 

There’s a Coast Guard Recruiting Station near you — or you may 
write for additional information to Personnel Procurement, U. S. Coast 
Guard Headquarters, Washington, 25. D. C. 


Yes, ‘““Young Men, You Can Grow With the Coast Guard.”’ 
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The new doctor was the only 
one available in the mining town 
when Engineer Kelly’s wife was 
taken ill. Called to the home, he 
went upstairs to the sick room but 
called down in a few minutes to 
inquire, “Have you a _ corkscrew 
handy?’’ Given the tool, he disap- 
peared up the stairs for the second 
time. 

Several minutes later the doctor 
was back. ‘“‘Got a screw driver?” 
he asked the anxious Kelly. Instru- 
ment in hand, he went upstairs 
again. 

Almost immediately he was 
downstairs again. “‘A chisel and 
mallet, quickly,’’ he demanded. The 
distraught engineer could stand it 
no longer. ‘For the love of Heaven, 
doctor,’ he begged, “‘what’s the 
matter with my wife?” 

‘Don’t know yet,” was the reply. 
“Can't get my medicine bag open.” 


He was dug out of his wrecked 


car and carried to the doctor’s house. _ 


“T can’t do anything for you,”’ 
said Doc, ‘I’m a veterinarian.”’ 

“That's all right,” said the pa- 
tient, ‘I was a jackass to think I 
could go fifty on those tires.”’ 


A dumb girl is a dope. A dope 
is a drug. Doctors give drugs to 
relieve pain. Therefore a dumb girl 
is just what the doctor ordered. 


A New England epitaph reads: 
‘Here lies an atheist. All dressed up 
and no place to go.” 


If someone tells you that your 
girl has been kissed by every guy 
in town, just give him your smug- 
gest smirk and retort: “It ain’t such 
a big town!” 


A bachelor is a man who has no 
children to speak of. 
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“Gosh, your daughter’s growing 
fast.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe she’s any 
worse than any other girl.”’ 


“T wonder why it is that I love 
you so,” he murmured tenderly. 
“Can't you figure it out, honey?” 
she cooed. No, dear, I can’t. You're 
not attractive, you have no looks, 
your personality is flat, you can’t 
dance, your family has no money 


They found his mangled body 
in the woods three days later. 


A woman weighing about 300 
pounds walked into a department 
store and was greeted by one of 
the men clerks with the usual, ‘‘May 
I wait on you?’ to which she 
replied, ‘“‘Why I'd like to see a 
night gown to fit me.” 

The clerk eyed her curiously for 
a moment, then seemingly embar- 
rassed, replied: ‘‘Well, lady, to be 
right honest about it, so would I.” 


A drunk lying on the floor of a 
bar began to show signs of life, so 
one of the customers smeared a lit- 
tle limberger cheese on his upper 
lip. The drunk arose slowly and 
walked out of the door. In a few 
minutes he came back in. Then he 
went out again, only to return in 
a few more minutes. 

Shaking his head with disgust 
he said. “It’s no use, the whole 
world stinks.” 

Bum: “Say, buddy, can you let 
me have a dime for a cup of coffee?” 

Man: “‘I thought coffee was only 
a nickel.” 

Bum: ‘‘Yeah, but I got a date.”’ 

She was only the Carnival queen, 
but she made a lot of concessions. 


“Little boy, I wouldn’t kick my 
sister around the street like that if 
I were you.” 

“That's all right, 
dead.”’ 


lady. She’s 


“What are you clipping from the 
paper?” 

“An article about a man who 
divorced his wife because she went 
through his pockets.”’ 

“What are you going to do with 
the clipping?”’ 

“Put it in my pants pocket with 
my change.” 


The noisest one in the theatre 
(Check with any usher) 

Is not the one being hushed, 
But the husher. 

“Well, my father has another 
wife to support.” 

“Bigamy?” 

“No, I just got married.” 

A young mother had just unbur- 
dened herself and told her son the 
facts of life. 

At the end she said, ‘“Now, if you 
want to know anything else, just 
ask me.”’ 

The boy appeared in deep 
thought, then gravely turned to his 
mother and said, ‘“‘How do they get 
the Saturday Evening Post out on 
Wednesday?” 

It is not natural to shrink from 
kissing. If it were, most college 
girls would be nothing but skin and 
bones. 

INTUITION: That which 
makes a woman right whether she 
is or not. 


First Kangaroo — ‘‘Annabelle, 
where's Baby?”’ 

Second Kangaroo — ‘‘My good- 
ness. I've had my pocket picked.” 


“Women are 
physically.” 

“Perhaps not, but they can put 
the cap on a fruit jar so that it 
takes a man 20 minutes to get it 


off.” 


not very strong 


“Do you have any airmail en- 
velopes?”’ 
“No. Will some fly paper do?” 
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Father—‘‘I never kissed a girl 
until I met your mother. Will you 
be able to say the same to your son 
when you get married?” 

Son—‘‘Not with such a straight 
face as you can, Pop.” 


Wee Small Lad—‘‘Mommy, why 
do ladies get so tired?”’ 

Mom—‘‘What do you mean?”’ 

Wee Small Lad—‘‘Everywhere I 
go I see Ladies’ Rest Rooms.” 


“It’s the little things of life that 
tell,”” said Dora as she dragged her 
kid brother out from underneath 
the sofa. 


Soft, the new love tells his lies, 
And ah, he tells them well; 

Demurely, I turn down my eyes— 
Alone, I laugh like hell. 


I always knew that she 

Wasn't the only fish in the sea. 
And now it occurs too late 

That neither am I the only bait. 


Webster says that taut means 
tight. I guess the guys at civilian 
colleges are taut a lot after all. 


“Heredity,”’ the little boy wrote, 
“means that if your father didn’t 
have any children and your grand- 
father didn’t have any children, you 
won't have any children.”’ 


A professor was giving his class 
an oral quiz and picked upon a par- 
ticular unfortunate specimen for his 
most difficult question. 

“Who — signed the 
Charta?”’ 

No answer. 

“Who was 
Charlie?”’ 

No answer. 

“Where were you on Friday?” 

“Drinking beer with a friend of 
mine.” 

“How do you expect to pass this 
course if you drink beer when you 
should be in class?” 

“T don’t know, sir. I only came 
in to fix the radiator.”’ 


Magna 


Bonnie Prince 


‘My girl has been out with every- 
body but Santa Claus.” 

“And why not with him?” 

‘Cause there is no Santa Claus.” 
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John—My son, you lost your 
girl. What happened? 

Joe—Oh, nothing much. I just 
flattered her until she was too proud 
to speak to me. 


She was only a gravedigger’s 
daughter, but you ought to see her 
lower the beer. 


Little Willie, feeling fine, 
Stole his father’s favorite wine. 
Mother seeing he was plastered, 
Cried, ‘‘Go to bed you little booze- 
hound.” 

Then there’s the story of the 
lawyer who sat up all night trying 
to break the widow's will. 


Who is the letter from? 

What do you want to know for? 

There you are! What do I want 
to know for? You're the most in- 
quisitive person I ever met! 

We remember hearing somewhere 
or other that they had to discontinue 
the Roman holidays because of the 
overhead. The lions were eating up 
the prophets. 


“Why did you give the check- 
room girl a dollar tip?” 

“Look at the hat she gave me!”’ 

“T don’t mind,” said the profes- 
sor, ‘if I see a student fidget toward 
the end of the hour. I don’t mind 
seeing him take out his watch to 
look at it. But when he takes out 
his watch, stares at it, puts it to his 
ear, and shakes it—that gets me!”’ 


The gum-chewing girl 
The cud-chewing cow 
Are somewhat alike 
Yet different somehow. 
And what is the difference? 
I think I know now— 
It’s the clear, thoughtful look 
On the face of the cow. 


A Scotsman had to send an urgent 
telegram, and not wishing to spend 
more money than necessary, wrote 
like this: 

“Bruises hurt erased afford erect- 
ed analysis hurt too infectious dead.” 

The Scotsman who received it 
immediately decided it was: ‘“Bruce 
is hurt. He raced a Ford. He wreck- 
ed it, and Alice is hurt, too. In fact, 
she’s dead.” 


Two morons were out hunting 
when they saw some ducks over- 
head. One moron raised his gun, 
fired, and a duck fell to the ground. 
‘The other moron said: ““Why did 
you waste the lead? The fall alone 
would have killed him.” 

The littke woman had worried 
the grocer over trifles at the busiest 
time of the day. 

“Do you know, Mr. Meeks,” she 
said, ‘“‘when I came into your shop 
I had a dreadful headache? I've 
lost it now.” 

“Don’t worry, madam,”’ said the 
distracted grocer. “It’s not lost— 
I have it.”’ 

“Any big men ever born in this 
town?” asked the stranger. 

“No, suh!”’ answered native Ras- 
tus. “‘Jes’ little babies.” 

“How did you find the ladies at 
the party last night?” 

“Just opened the door marked 
‘Ladies’ and there they were.” 


“What do you think of the mu- 
seum of art?” 

“Oh, the pictures are O.K., but 
there ain’t no jokes under them.” 


She took my hand with loving care; 

She took my costly flowers rare; 

She took my candy and my books; 

She took my eye with meaning 
looks; 

She took all that I could buy— 

And then she took another guy. 


Two hillbillies who had never 
been on a train before had been 
drafted and were on their way to 
camp. A_ food merchant came 
through the train, selling bananas. 
The two mountaineers had never 
seen bananas and each bought one. 
As one of them bit into his the train 
entered a tunnel. His voice came to 
his companion in the darkness: 

“Jed, have you eaten yours yet?”’ 

“Not yet,” answered Jed, 
“why?” 

“Well don’t touch it. 
one bite and gone blind.”’ 


I've taken 


There was an old soak from Moline 
Who filled up on raw gasoline; 
He smoked down too far 
On a Cuban cigar, 
Now just fragments of him can be 
seen. 
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She—‘‘If wishes came true, what 
would you wish for?” 

He—'‘‘Gosh, I’m afraid to 
you.” 

She—'"‘Go ahead, you fool, what 
do you think I brought up this 
wishing business for?”’ 


tell 


“Wish we had a fifth for bridge.” 

“You don’t need a fifth for 
bridge, you dope!” 

“Well, make it a pint then.”’ 

Teacher—‘‘Johnny, do you wish 
to leave the room?”’ 

Johnny—‘‘Well, I’m not hitch 
hiking.” 


Boy—‘‘We have a 
our house.” 
Girl—‘‘Where did you get it?” 
Boy— ‘Doctor Brown brought 
it.” 
Girl 


new baby in 


“We take from him, too.” 


He (at movies)—‘‘Can you see 


all right?”’ 


She- **Yes.”’ 

He—''Is there a 
you?” 

She “No.” 

He—'‘Seat comfortable?” 

She -'"Yes."’ 

He—‘‘Mind changing places?” 


draught on 


“I’m sorry,” said the elevator 
girl, ‘did I stop too abruptly?”’ 

“Oh, no,”’ said the disgruntled 
passenger, “I always wear my pants 
down here.” 


She—‘‘Do you think you're 
Santa Claus?”’ 

He—‘‘No, why?” 

She “Then keep 
off my stockings.” 


your hands 


Love intoxicates a man, marriage 
sobers him. 





AMONG 
1e gangs. 
New Orleans probably 
rough a sw: 
poles with ne he 


THE COAST GUAKDSMEN 


have one 


done a lot of high wire work, too, like erecting the 

Orleans in four days, but have 
Right) 

Miller, 


New 
eft to 
Joseph * IM2 Hy P. 


for the Captain of the Port in 


who are the least 


pir specialty. 


front row: Donald J. 
EM2(T). Back row: 


EM3(T); 


EM3(T); », E r), and Travis B. Hiers, EM1(T), i 
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heard of are the men of the 
In the Bighth District, these six men assigned to the Electronic Repair 
of the toughest jobs, too, 
vove their “high water mark” . 
nosquitoes with the other is t 
100-foot steel antenna support tower 

had a band 


Running telephone 
. . climbing telephone 
They’ve 


Mulvey, 


“TI want to do something big— 
something clean. 

“Why don’t you wash an ele- 
phant?” 

Customer—'‘I'll take some rat 
poison.” 

Clerk—‘Will you take it with 
you?” 

Customer 
over after it.” 


“No, I'll send the rats 


The difference between a model 
woman and a woman model is that 
the former is a bare possibility, 
while the latter is a naked fact. 

“Thanks for the hug.” 

“The pressure was all mine.”’ 

The height of illegibility—a doc- 
tor’s prescription written with a 
post office pen in the rumble seat of 
a second-hand car. 


I'm fed up on that,’’ cried the 
baby, pointing to a highchair. 

Two drunks were leaning over a 
bar telling intimate stories of their 
lives. 

“Tl weighed only a pound when I 
was born,”’ said one. 

“You did? Did you live?”’ 
the other. 

“Did I? 


ve 


now. 


asked 


You 


should see 


Father—'‘‘What makes you skip 
school all the time, Johnny?” 
Johnny—‘‘Class hatred.”’ 


And then there was the man who 
refused to help his wife dye her 
hair. He just didn’t want to give 
the old henna rinse. 


“Hey! Sit down in front.” 

“Quit yer kidding. I can’t bend 
that way.” 

We sure were sorry to hear about 
the ambitious street cleaner who 
got kicked in the face. 

Papa Robin returned to his nest 
and promptly announced that he 
had just made a deposit on a new 
Buick. 


The apple of a midshipman’s eye 
1s usually that little peach with the 
prettiest pear. 
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GUARDSMAN RETIRES 


Wir VISIONS of some day open- 
ing his own television maintenance 
and repair shop, Chief Radioman 
Henry R. Ward retired from the 
Coast Guard recently after 25 years 
of service. His last duty station was 
in the communications office of the 


11th Coast Guard District, Long 
Beach. 


Ward, a native of Elnora, Ind., 
hopes to enter television training in 
Hollywood as the first step toward 
his goal of operating his own shop. 


He began his service career in 
1926 in the Navy and after four 
years enlisted in the Coast Guard. 
Early in his Coast Guard career he 
served aboard the old Destroyers 
TUCKER and WAINWRIGHT, and in 
1933 served with the American 
forces in the Cuban uprising. Dur- 
ing the years just preceding World 
War II he saw duty aboard the Cut 
ters PERSEUS and AURORA, and 
served on the staff of the Escort 
Patrol Frigate Division 27 which 
operated throughout the Pacific dur- 
ing most of the second World War. 


He wears the Nicaraguan cam- 
paign medal for duty with the Blue 
jacket Battalion in 1927 while in 


the Navy. World War II ribbons 
include the Asiatic-Pacific with one 
star, American Defense, American 
Area, and World War II Victory 


as well as the Coast Guard Good 
Conduct ribbon with four stars. 

Chief Ward lives with Mrs. Ward 
in Wilmington, Calif. 





IMMEDIATE 
SAVINGS TO 30% 


Complete, low cost automobile insur- 
ance . . . Protection against loss from 
bodily injury and property damage 
liability . . . medical payments... . 
accidental death . . . comprehensive 
persoaal liability . . . comprehensive 
fire and theft coverage. Policy in force 
on active or inactive status. 





FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 
NO OBLIGATION 


ADDRESS 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


214 BROADWAY 


2 GREAT POLICIES FOR PREFERRED COAST GUARD PERSONNEL 


Floater policy covers everything per- 
sonal anywhere in the U. S. or abroad. 
household 
furniture, 


This policy protects your 
goods, clothing, uniforms, 
jewelry and valuable personal effects. 
Insures you against 14 named perils. 
Greatest coverage protection at lowest 
cost. 


AGE 
MARRIED SINGLE 
DESCRIPTION OF CAR 
ANNUAL MILEAGE 


AGES OF 


BUSINESS USE? DRIVERS 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS *® 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 








PICTURED ABOVE ARE 
the Cutter PANDORA, 
Lt. C. 8. 


the office 
based at Mi 
Hall, commanding officer; Lt. 
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and chief petty officer of 
mi, Florida. 
(jg) J. C. 


+? 


officer; Ensign W. V. 
Left to right: first lieutenant; | 
Fox, executive C. E. Worcester, 


Lowe, operations officer; 
hinist K. G. Fields, engineering officer, and 


Ensign J. L. Klenk, 
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CLEARANCE SALE 


A lot of prejudices which 
Have ceased to be of use to me, 
A stock of envy of the rich, 
Some slightly shopworn 
jealousy ; 
A large supply of gloom that I 
Shall have no use for from today ; 
I offer bargains; who will buy? 
Come, bid, and take the stuff 
away! 
A lot of wishes I’ve outgrown, 
A stock of foolish old beliefs; 
Some pride I once was glad to own, 
A bulky line of misfit griefs; 
A large assortment of ill-will, 
A job lot of bad faith and doubt; 
Harsh words that have their stingers 
still; 
Come on, come on! I’m closing 
out. 
I need more room for kindness, 
For hopeful courage and good 
cheer. 
For sale, the hatred I possess, 
The dark suspicions and the fear; 
A large supply of frailties I 
Shall have no use for from today. 
I offer bargains—who will buy? 
Come, bid, and take the stuff 
away! 


Arthur Unknown. 


FOLKS AND ME 


T IS A funny thing, but true 
That folks you don’t like, don’t 
like you. 
I don't know why this should be so, 
But just the same I always know 
If I am “‘sour,’”’ friends are few; 
If I am friendly, folks are, too. 
Sometimes I get up in the morn 
A-wishin’ I was never born; 
1 make of cross remarks a few, 
And then my family wishes, too, 
That I had gone some other place 
Instead of showing them my face. 
But let me change my little tune, 
And sing and smile, then pretty soon 
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The folks around me sing and smile; 

I guess ‘twas catchin’ all the while. 

Yes, it’s a funny thing, but true, 

That folks you like will sure like 
you. 


THE GIANT 


HERE came a giant to my door— 
A Giant fierce and strong; 
His step was heavy on the floor, 
His arms were ten yards long. 
He scowled and frowned; he shook 
the ground; 
] trembled through and through; 
At length I looked him in the face 
And cried, ‘“Who cares for you!” 
The mighty Giant, as I spoke, 
Grew pale and thin and small, 
And through his body, as ‘twere 
smoke, 
I saw the sunshine fall. 
His blood-red eyes turned blue as 
skies; 
“Ts this,”’ 
pride, 
“Is this the mighty foe?” 
He sank before my earnest face, 
He vanished quite away, 
And left no shadow in his place 
Between me and the day. 
Such Giants come to strike us dumb, 
But weak in every part, 
They melt before a strong man’s 
eyes 
And fly the true of heart. 
— Charles Mackay. 


I cried, with growing 


THE SOLUTION 


hen the battle breaks against you 
and the crowd forgets to cheer, 

When the Anvil Chorus echoes with 
the essence of a jeer; 

When the knockers start their pan- 
ning in the knocker’s nimble 
way, 

With a rap for all your errors and 
a josh upon your play— 

There is one quick answer ready that 
will nail them on the wing; 


There is one reply forthcoming that 
will wipe away the sting; 
There is one elastic comeback that 
will hold them, as is should— 
Make Good! 
—Grantland Rice. 


WE GO THIS WAY BUT 
ONCE 


E GO this way but once, O heart 
of mine, 
So why not make the journey 
well worth while, 
Giving to those who travel with us 
A helping hand, a word of cheer, 
a smile? 
We go this way but once. Ah! 
never more 
Can we go back along the self- 
same way, 
To get more out of life, undo the 
wrongs, 
Or speak love's words we knew 
but did not say. 
We go this way but once. Then 
let us make 
The road we travel blossomy 
and sweet 
With helpful, kindly deeds and 
tender words, 
Smoothing the path of bruised 
and stumbling feet. 
—Author Urknown. 


TRY IT! 


ELP a brother on his way, 

Give a lifting hand today, 
Say the kindly word of cheer, 
Help to dry the mourner’s tear; 
When you've done a kindness real, 
See yourself how good you feel. 


Should you meet a fellow down, 

Do not greet him with a frown; 

Do not turn away in scorn, 

Grip his hand and say ‘‘Good 
Morn!” 

Try his little wound to heal, 

See yourself how good you feel. 


There’s no joy compared to this; 

Earth can ne'er bestow such bliss; 

Help another on his way, 

Have a cheerful word to say; 

Then when evening shadows steal, 

See yourself how good you feel. 
—Anon. 
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Mall for 7 days free tgial books marked (X). - 
1 agree to mail $1 in 7 d%¥s on each book ordered Who Support Your Magazine! 
and $1 a month until purchase price is paid. If I 
am not satisfied with guides, I will return them. 

“BLUEPRINT $2[ WELDERS $1[) CARPENTERS _ 
(MACHINIST 4 RADIO 4 
( ELECTRICITY 4° PLUMBERS 6 AUTOMOBILE r1 
(COSHEET METAL 1° DIESEL 2OJREFRIGERATION 4 





























Special Financing 
Service 


JAMES McWILLIAMS BLUE TO COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
LINE, Inc. and WARRANT OFFICERS 


Towing and Transportation 
Atlantic Coast — Long Island Sound Arm 
New Vork Barge Canal—Great Lakes Public Health Service by an Organization Founded in Nineteen 
One Broadway—New York City Hundred and Twenty-four for the Purpose of Rendering Financial 
Assistance to Officer Personnel at the Lowest Possible Rates. 

















It Will Pay You to Investigate 


The Oldest Established Place of 
Its Kind in Norfolk! 


awe SAVAGE'S FEDERAL SERVICES FINANCE CORP. 

Specialists to U. 8. Coast Guard “Ftome Office 

UNIFORMS AND ACCESSORIES 718 Jackson Place Washington 6, D. C. 
CIVILIAN CLOTHING 


Mail Orders Given Prempt g . 
Careful Attention For Information Contact the Office Nearest You 
Measurement Blanks and Prices 
Mailed Upon Request AUGUSTA, GEORGIA HAVELOCK, N. C. 


BETHESDA. MARYLAND HONOLULU, T. H. 
Ask The Old-Tim About Th 
““neliability Of SAVAQE'S (Unsecured loans only) LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
Phone 21288 COLUMBUS, GEORGIA LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
880 MAIN ST. NORFOLK, VA. FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 
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Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 











THE FIRST step in arranging a mutual trans- 

fer is for two men of like ratings to com- 
municate with one another. In this column 
appear the names and addresses of men eager 
to correspond with others who desire transfers. 
The addresses enclosed in parenthesis indicate 
the areas to which the men wish to be trans- 
fered. 


JOHN W. HITT, JR., EN3, CGC Forster, 
Mare Island Naval Shipyard, Vallejo, 
Calif. (2nd, 5th, 9th or 12th District) 

DONALD E. REZENTE, SA., CGC Mat- 
agorda, Constitution Wharf, Boston, 
Mass. (11th, 12th or 13th District) 


ARTHUR W. KELLY, ENI, Castle Hill 
Lifeboat Station, Newport, R. I. (Ist 
or 3rd District) 

BOBBY G. WATSON, SN, 
c/o C. G. Depot, Charleston, S. C. 
or 8th District) 

CARLTON HAYNES, SA, Saddle Back 
Light Station, Vinalhaven, Maine. (LB 
Station in North Carolina) 

RUSSELL LEIDY, SA. Castle Hill Life- 
boat Station, Newport, R. I. (3rd 
District ) 

Cc. W. HARWOOD, BM3, USCGG, Pier 9, 
East River, N. Y. (8th District) 

DONALD NELSON, CS2, Cape Lookout 
Lifeboat Station, Beaufort, N. C. 
(Boston) 

DAVID L. SAVAGE, SN, Kennebec River 
LB Station, Popham Beach, Maine. (3rd 
or 5th District) 

JOSEPH SANCHEZ, SN, CGC Matagorda, 
Constitution Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
(llth or 12th District) 


CGC Travis, 
(2nd 











BOTH RINGS $35 


CH311—14K Yellow Gold. 
Genuine Diamond in En- 
gagement Ring. Smartly 
engraved White Gold 
tops. $35 cash, or $12 
down, $5 monthly. 


diamond 


B1501—-Handsome initial ring of 10K 
gold. Raised gold initial on Onyx top. 


$24.75 Cash, or $8.75 down, $5 monthly 


YOU:SAVE THE MOST AT POST! 


WE MOUNT. OUR OWN PERFECT-CUT DIAMONDS! YOU SAVE THE MIDDLE- 
MAN'S PROFIT! COMPARE OUR VALUES! COMPARE OUR QUALITY! NO EXTRA 
CHARGE FOR CREDIT. 30-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 


The Brooklyn House of Diamonds” 


Sweetheart Set $45 


CH300—14K Yellow or 
White gold. 
, in engagement 
ring. Wedding band skill- 
fully engraved. $45 cash, 
or $20 down, $6 monthly. 


BEWARE OF IMITATORS 


BOTH RINGS $120 

CH551—14K Yellow or 
White Gold. Perfect-cut 
diamond in engagement 
ring. Wedding ring is 
cleverly engraved. $120 
cash, or $40 down, $16 
monthly. 


U. S. COAST GUARD RING 


1 sparkling 


CH4001—A Heavy-weight beauty in mas- 
sive 10K Yellow Gold set with genuine 
synthetic ruby, sapphire or any birth- 
stone. $24.95 cash, or $9.95 down, $5.00 
monthly. 








Name 
Address 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
Diamonds Watches 
Silverware Ete. 
“Where Every Promise Is Kept” 








FREE 44-page catalog. 


30-Day Money-Back Guarantee 


Rush at once! FREE 


Dept. CH401 





427 Flatbush Ext., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
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MICHAEL LOMBARDOZZI, EN3, Bea- 
vertail Family Light Station, Jamestown, 
R. I. (Staten Island) 

ERWIN P. EHLERS, BM2 (A-N), CGC 
Forster, Mare Island Naval Shipyard, 
Vallejo, Calif. (2nd, 8th or 9th Dis- 
trict) 

HENRY G. SNYDER, SN, Port Security 
Unit. CG Moorings, Pier 9, East River, 
New York, N. Y. (11th or 12th Dis- 
trict ) 

JAMES R. MILLER, EN1, 
Bay, 1st CG District, Boston, 
(5th District) 

WAYNE McWHORTER, YN2, CGC 
Newell, Mare Island Naval Shipyard. 
Vallejo, Calif. (2nd, 7th, 8th or 9th 
District) 

JOHN HANAS, SN, Coast Guard Base, 
Boston, Mass. (3rd District) 
ROBERT STEVENSON, SN, 
Neck LB Station, Northport, 

land, N. Y. (Florida) 

EDMUND W. NOLAN, BM3(P), CGC 
Falgout, Box 540, Norfolk, Va. 
(Boston) 

ART JOHANSSON, SA, CGC Acushnet, 
Portland, Maine. (12th or 13th Dis- 
trict) 

CHARLES M. SCARPINO, SN, Brant 
Point LB Station, Nantucket, Mass. 
(3rd District) 

M. D. McLEOD, ENI, 
State Pier, Portland, Maine. 
West Coast) 

CONRAD C. WIEGAND, SN, CGC White 
Sumac, Key West, Fla. (8th District) 
JOHN G. BECK, SN. and JOHN E. 
DUFFY, SN, both of Relief Lightship 
WAL-519, CG Moorings, Cape May, 
N. J. (Beck to 9th District; Duffy to 

2nd or 9th District) 

JACK B. BULLMAN, EN2, CG Depot, 
Gloucester, N. J. (7th or 8th District) 

A. BLOOMSTROM, ET2, Lightship 
WAL-535, CG Base, Seattle, Wash. ( Ist. 
3rd or 5th District) 

JAMES HAMILTON, BMC (L), 
Zinnia, CG Depot, Gloucester, 
(5th District) 

ROBERT E. DOHERTY, CS2, Relief 
Lightship WAL-528, Constitution 
Wharf, Boston, Mass. (3rd District) 

W. H. DWORNICK, SA, Y.M.C.A., 936 
St. Charles Street, New Orleans 12, La. 
(Detroit) 

ARTHUR ROBIDEAUX. RM2, CG 
Radio Station (NMY), East Moriches, 
Long Island, N. Y. (9th District) 

JAMES M. SANDSMARK, SN, USCG 
Lifeboat Station, Ocean City, N. J. 
(13th District) 

DON de DOES, SA, CGC Acushnet, State 
Pier, Portland, Maine. (11th or 12th 
District ) 

ARTHUR J. VATHKE, FN(EN), CGC 
Dexter, Boston, Mass. (9th District) 
JAMES J. HENNESSY, SN. USCG Life- 
boat Station, LaPush, Wash. (11th or 

12th District) 

ROBERT H. BEVILL, SN, and DONALD 
G. ROSE, EN2, Vineyard Lightship 
WAL-532, Woods Hole, Mass. (11th, 
12th or 13th District) 

JOHN TARANTINO, SA, CGC Smilax, 
Coast Guard Depot, Ft. Pierce, Fla. 
(11th or 12th District) 
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CGC Coos 
Mass. 


Eatons 
Long Is- 


CGC Acushnet, 
(Gulf or 


CGC 
N. J. 





RALPH T. PITTMAN, ENI, Relief 
Lightship No. 95, CG Moorings, Cape 
May, N. J. (5th or 7th District) 

ELMER J. DUFFANY, SN, Fishers Island 
Lifeboat Station, Fishers Island, N. Y. 
(9th District) 

HERBERT H. COSON, CS2, CGC Newell, 
Mare Island Naval Shipyard, Vallejo, 
Calif. (East Coast) 

HERMAN B. COOK, SN, 9th CG District, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. (7th or 8th 
District) 

ROBERT C. LEONARD, SN, CG Supply 
Depot, 420 Esplanade Ave., New Or- 
leans, La. (11th or 12th District) 

ARTHUR F. BAKER, SN, USCG Base, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. (2nd, 3rd, 8th 
or 13th District) 

EDWIN A. LEEDOM, EMI, CGC White 
Sumac, c/o CG Depot, Key West, Fla. 
(Lith, 12th or 13th District) 

WILLIAM R. RILEY, EN3, Stannard 
Rock Light Station, Marquette, Mich. 
(Ship on East or West Coast) 

ROBERT D. SULLIVAN, EN}, RALPH 
J. REDDY, FN(EN), and GECRGE 
D. FERRY, SN, all of Halfway Rock 
Light Station, 259 High St., So. Port- 
land, Me. (Boston) 

LONNIE B. CARPENTER, FN, CGC 
Mackinaw, Cheboygan, Mich. (2nd or 
8th District) 

FREDERICK J. HARVEY, QM1, CGC 
Yamacraw, Constitution Wharf, Boston, 
Mass. (3rd or 9th District) 

WILLIAM KULVIKY, SN. Hampton 
Lifeboat Station, Hampton, N. H. (2nd, 
3rd or 9th District) 

PAUL KEELAN, RM3}, CGC Casco, Con- 
stitution Wharf, Boston, Mass. (East 
Coast) 

CHESLEY C. MIDGETT, SA, and WIL- 
LIAM L. MORRIS, SA, both of St. 
Simon Lifeboat Station, St. Simon Is- 
land, Ga. (Midgett to 5th District; 
Morris to 3rd or 9th District) 

JOE W. GARMLY, SN, CGC Dahlia, 
Detroit. Mich. (2nd District) 

F. S. HILL, SA, CGC Half Moon, Pier 44, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (9th District) 

C. R. ATKINSON, SN, and LYLE 
HOSHEL, FN, both of CGC Cherokee, 
Box 540, Norfolk, Va. (2nd or 9th 
District ) 

RICHARD C. GRAY. SN, BYRON D. 
WHITE, EN3, and G. J. WILLIAMS, 
SN, all of Kennebec River Lifeboat Sta- 
tion, Popham Beach, Me. (Gray to 3rd 
or 5th District; White and Williams 
both to 3rd District) 
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AFTER COMPLETING more than a quar- 
ter century of service, Howard Carter, BMC, 
was recently retired. Carter served aboard 
the BASSWOOD in the Fourteenth District 
before his final assignment at the Base in 
New Orleans. He now makes his home in 
Appalachicola, Florida. 


Keep up the boy’s 

morale... Let ‘em 
PLAY 

<y BINGO 


THERE'S nothing like 
GOOD BINGO for fun and 
relaxation, but you'll have 
MORE FUN if you use the 


new 


“BINGO KING” 
Automatic 
BINGO CARDS 


We serve the Armed Forces all over the world, and 
our Free Bingo Bulletins keep you up-to-date on 
the latest Bingo Ideas. Airmail us for free samples. 


THE “BINGO KING* COMPANY « Dept. 6 
LITTLETON, COLORADO 











Take a Personal Interest in the 
ADVERTISERS 
Who Support Your Magazine! 











GOVERNMENT 





RHEA BUILDING 
1401 W. Lancaster 
Fort Worth, Texas 








EMPLOYEES 
FINANCE 


NATIONAL SERVICE ON AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 


AT LOWER TOTAL COST 


FOR OFFICERS AND 1ST THREE PAY GRADES 
OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


SUBSTANTIAL 
SAVINGS 


SPECIAL 
PRIVILEGES 


COMPANY 


DEPENDABLE AUTOMOBILE FINANCING SERVICE SINCE 1921 








WILSON 


for ALL 


Fas\, efficient, easily handled 
tube-cleaners for every kind 
of Marine Tubular Equip- 
ment. For all kinds of acale 
—hard or soft, thick or thin. 
uniform or variable in depth. 
Special cleaners for smal! 
curved tubes of high-pressure 
express boilers. A wide 
variety of cutter heads and 
cleaners for both ferrous and 
non-ferrous tubes. All re- 
duce cleaning time to a 
minimum. 





THOMAS C. 


TUBE CLEANERS 


marine uses 





Inc. 


WILSON 


21-11 44th AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 


a 
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ne F Cond Guard 
For Me... 


I'm staying in’ 


HE TIME will come when you must make a de- 

cision whether or not you are going to take your 
discharge. When that time comes, put in some careful 
study on the Coast Guard pay scale. Consider the many 
advantages of re-enlisting . . . then consider also what 
you would lose by leaving the Coast Guard now— in se- 
curity, ‘‘bankable’’ income, and retirement credits. It’s 
easy to take these things for granted. But when you 
come to the actual decision of re-enlisting, it will be a 
good time to take stock of the opportunities you have 
right where you are now .. . in the U. S. Coast Guard. 





Your present scale has been increased appreciably. 
But the future benefits have been increased even more. 
If you retire as a Chief Petty Officer after 25 years in 
the service you will receive $174.56 a month retire- 
ment pay for the rest of your life. After 30 years it 
would be $220.50 per month! It would take $88,200 
producing 3°, interest, to equal this monthly retire- 
ment pay! 


So when the time for re-enlistment comes around, 
look at these facts and figures again. Think them 
over... the decision is yours. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 
The Service That Serves Humanity 
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Wiz D. 





FATHER MOTHER 


yOU KNOW WHAT THEY WANT! Those 

good folks back home want the only Christmas 
gift that will keep them in close touch with you—the 
U. §. Coast Guard Magazine! 


Those folks back home want to hear about you 
and your outfit at Christmas but they also want to 
hear from you all through the year. So what better 
Christmas gift than the U. S. Coast Guard Magazine 
can you think of? 


Give the folks back home a Christmas gift sub- 
scription to your Magazine and let them be reminded 
of you every month throughout the year. Don’t let 
the Christmas spirit die at midnight, December 25! 
Give the one gift that will last throughout the year and 
will be as personal as a letter to the folks. 


You'll have no Christmas shopping problem this 
year if you just purchase the one gift that you alone 
can give. And will the folks be grateful? Just ask 


hey All Wan? 


GRANDPA 


BROTHER SISTER 


them? Just ask those folks who received a subscription 
as a Christmas gift last year! Yea, just ask them——-and 
watch them smile with pleasure. 


Before you forget it, place a money order or check 
in an envelope and let us know to whom you want 
the Magazine sent. 


Whether you serve afloat, ashore or in the air, do 
your Christmas shopping early. Today is not too early 
to send in your subscription payment. We will start 
delivery with the December or January edition, as di- 
rected by you. In either case we'll schedule delivery 
for the Christmas season. 


Yes, before you sail on that next patrol—before 
you let something else chase the idea from your mind, 
purchase a Christmas gift subscription for the friends 
and loved ones back home. 


Send $2.50 to U. §. Coast Guard Magazine, 215 
West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 





2 ways to say: 


\\ 


€ omy winds. 


° ] 
pleasant smoking! 


AMERICA’S MOST 
POPULAR CIGARETTE 
They come in a col- 
orful Christmas car- 
ton. Write your 
greeting on the built- 
in card — and it’s 
ready to give. No 
wrapping. It’s sure to 
please your favorite 
cigarette smokers. 


Prince Albert 


AMER!CA’S MOST POPULAR 
SMOKING TOBACCO 
The | Ib. tin comes in a gay 
Christmas box with a space for 
{ your greeting. Give Prince 
c pn? Albert to pipe-smokers—or roll- 
. m P Pe ¢O y 
cRi o PP Ac your-owners. 
Long BURNIE vo® 
CIGARET 





